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IMAGINED, when you wrote last, that I:might possibly: be: reckoned 
ng the approvers of certain proceedings in France, from the solemn 
lic seal of sanction they: have: received from two ‘clubs of gentlemen 
ondon; called the Constitutional Society, and the Revolution Society. 
I certainly have the honor to: belong: to more: clubs than one in 
ch the Constitution of this kingdom and the principles of the glori- 
ts Revolution: are held- in high reverence; and [-reckon myself among 
most forward in my: zeal for maintaining that Constitution’and those 
ciples in their utmost purity and vigor. It is because I: do:so.that I 
ink it necessary for me that there should be no mistake. Those who 
ltivate the memory of our Revolution; and those who are attached to 
e Constitution of this kingdom, will take good care how they are. in- 
lved with persons who, under the pretext of zeal towards the Revolu- 
n and Constitution, too frequently wander from their true principles, 
d are ready on every occasion to depart from the firm, but cautious 
d deliberate, spirit which produced the one and. which presides in the 
her... 

I flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty as swell as 
y gentlemen, ... But I cannot stand forward, and give praise or blame 
anything which relates to human actions and human concerns on a 
ple view of the object, as it stands stripped of every relation, in’ all 
e nakedness and solitude of metaphysical: abstraction. Circumstances 
(which with some gentlemen pass for nothing) give in reality to every 
litical principle its distinguishing color and discriminating effect. The 
ircumstances are what render every civil -and political scheme beneficial 
or noxious to mankind. Abstractedly speaking, government, as well as lib- 
erty, is good; yet could I,in common sense, ten years ago, have felicitated 
France on her enjoyment of a government, (for she then had a govern- 
ent,) without inquiry what the nature of that government was, or how 
was administered? Can | now congratulate the same nation upon its 
freedom? Is it because liberty in. the-abstract may be classed amongst the 
lessings of mankind, that I-am_ seriously to felicitate a madman who ‘has 
caped from the protecting restraint and wholesome darkness of his cell 
his restoration to the enjoyment of light-and liberty?.Am:I to con- 
atulate.a highwayman and murderer: who: has:broke prison upon: the 
covery of his natural rights? .. 

When I see the:spirit of liberty in action; I see a strong principle at 
k; and: this, for a-while, is all T can possibly know of it: The wild gas, 
fixed air, is plainly broke loose: but we ought to suspend our judg- 





The treaty of Ryswick, which first limited the power of France, was 
after made: the grand alliance very shortly followed, which shook 
foundations the dreadful power which menaced the independe 
mankind. The states of Europe lay happy under the shade of a great 
free monarchy, which knew how to be great without endangeri 
own peace at home, or the internal or external peace of any ofi its 
bours. 

Mr. Burke said he should have felt very unpleasantly if he had 
delivered these sentiments. He was near the end of his natural, probab 
still nearer the end of his political, career; that he was weak and weary; 
and wished for rest. That he was little disposed to controversies, or wh 
is called a detailed opposition. That at his time of life, if he could not d 
something by some sort of weight of opinion, natural or acquired, it w 
useless and indecorous to attempt anything by mere struggle. Turpe se 
miles. That he had for that reason little attended the army business 
that of the revenue, or almost any other matter of detail, for some years 
past. That he had, however, his task: He was far from condemning suc 
Opposition; on the contrary, he mostly highly applauded it, where a ju 
occasion existed for it, and gentlemen had vigour and capacity to pursue 
it. Where a great occasion occurred, he was, and, while he continued. 
parliament, would be, amongst the most active and the most earnest: ¢ 
he hoped he had shown on a late event. With respect to the constitutio 
itself, he wished few alterations in it. Happy if he left it not the worse fc 
any share he had taken in its service, 


Reflections on the Revolution in Fran 


Burke’s most important work, and the sacred text for his conservative disd. 
ples, was published in November 1790. It began as a rebuttal to the praise he 
on the French Revolution by the dissenting minister Richard Price. In a 
given in November 1789, Price had argued that the French Revolution 
developed the principles of the English Revolution of 1688, Not so for Bu 
whom the French Revolution was a uniquely malevolent event which - 
that “the age of chivalry is gone, that of sophisters, economists, and calculators 
succeeded, and the glory of Europe is extinguished forever.” 
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ment until the first effervescence: is alittle subsided, till the li 
cleared, and until we see something deeper than:the agitation of a 
bled and. frothy: surface: I: must be tolerably sure, before I venture pu 
to congratulate men upon.a blessing, that they have really received 
Flattery. corrupts both the receiver and the giver; and:adulation is 1 
more service:to the people than to kings. I should therefore suspen 
congratulations on the new liberty of France, until Iwas- informed 
ithad been combined with government, with public force; with th 
_cipline and obedience. of armies, with the collection of an: effectiv 
well-distributed revenue, with morality and: religion, with: solidi 
property, with peaceand order, with civil and social manners. All 
(in their way) are: good things, too; and: without them, liberty. is n 
benefit whilst it lasts, and is not likely to continue long. The effect of 
erty to individuals is, that they may do what they please: we ought to 
what it: will please them to do, before we risk congratulations, wi 
may be soon turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this it 
case of separate, insulated, private men. But liberty, when men 
bodies, is power. Considerate people, before they declare themselve 
observe the use which is made of power—and particularly of so tr 
thing as new power in new persons, of whose principles, tempers, an 
positions they have little or no experience, and in situations. where 
who appear the most stirring in the scene may possibly not be th 
movers... 
All circumstances taken together, the French Revolution is the 
astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world. The most won 


an politicians, but to render it a fit theme for all the devout effusions 
acred eloquence. 







the forenoon of the fourth of November last; Doctor Richard Price, 
on-Conforming minister of eminence, preached: at the: Dissenting 
ting-house of the Old Jewry, to his club or society, a very extraordi- 
miscellaneous sermon, in which there are some good moral and re- 
s sentiments, and not ill- expressed, mixed’ up.-with: a sort of 
ridge of various political opinions and reflections: but the Revolution 
france is the grand ingredient in the caldron. . . ; 
I looked:on that sermon as the public declaration of a-‘man much 
nected with literary caballers and intriguing philosophers, with polit- 
al theologians and theological politicians, both at home and abroad. I 
now they set him up as.a sort of oracle; because, with the best inten- 
ons in the world, he naturally philippizes, and chants his prophetic song 
exact unison with their designs. 
That sermon is in a strain which I believe has not been heard in this 
gdom, in any of the pulpits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, 
ze the year 1648—when a predecessor of Dr. Price, the Reverend 
gh Peters, made the vault of the king’s own chapel at St. James's ring 
h the honor and privilege of the saints, who, with the “high praises of 
od in their mouths, and a two-edged sword in their hands, were to: ex- 
ute judgment on the heathen, and punishments upon the people: to 
ind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.” Few 
harangues from the pulpit, except in the days of your League in France, 
ful things are brought about in many instances by means the most absu n the days of our Solemn League and Covenant in England, have ever 
and ridiculous, in the most ridiculous modes, and apparently by the m reathed less of the spirit of moderation than this lecture in the Old 
contemptible instruments. Everything seems out of nature in this str ewy... 
chaos of levity and ferocity, and of all sorts of crimes jumbled toge This pulpit style, revived after so long a discontinuance, had to me 
with all sorts of follies. In viewing this monstrous tragi-comic scene, t e air of novelty, and of a novelty not wholly without danger... If the 
most opposite passions necessarily succeed and sometimes mix with ¢ ble Seekers should find nothing to satisfy their pious fancies in the old 
other in the mind: alternate contempt:and indignation, alternate staple of the national Church, or in all the rich variety to be found in the 
and tears, alternate scorn and horror. well-assorted warehouses of the Dissenting congregations, Dr. Price ad- 
It cannot, however, be denied that to some this strange scene ses them to improve upon Non-Conformity, and to set up, each of 
peared in quite another point of view. Into them it inspired no oth hem, a separate meeting-house upon his own particular principles. It is 
sentiments than those of exultation and rapture. They saw nothing mewhat remarkable that this reverend divine should be so earnest for 
what has been done in France but a firm and temperate exertion of fre etting up new. churches, and so perfectly indifferent concerning the 
dom-—so consistent, on the whole, with morals and with piety as loctrine which may be taught in them. His zeal is of a curious character. 
make it deserving not only of the secular applause of dashing Machi t is not for the propagation of his own opinions, but of any opinions. It 
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is not for the diffusion of truth, but for the spreading of contradi mon with all governments, so far as opinion is security, is taken 
Let the noble teachers but dissent, it is no’ matter from whom or 
what. This great point once secured, it is taken for Brant their 
will be rational and manly. «. 
His doctrines affect: our Tondon in its vital parts. He ‘te 
Revolution Society, in this political sermon, that his Majesty: “is 
the only lawful king in the world, because the only one who owes 
crown to: the choice of his people: As to the kings of the world, all of w 
(except one) this arch-pontiff of the rights of men, with all the pleni 
and with more than the boldness of the Papal deposing power i 
meridian’ fervor of the twelfth century, puts into one sweeping clau 
ban and anathema, and proclaims usurpers by circles of longitude and la 
itude over the whole globe, it behooves them to consider how they 
mit into their territories these apostolic missionaries, who are to tell 
subjects they are not lawful kings. That is their concern. It is ours, as 
domestic interest of some moment, seriously to consider the solidi 
the only principle upon which these gentlemen acknowledge a i 
Great Britain to be entitled to their allegiance: 
This doctrine, as applied to the prince-now on the British th 
either is nonsense, and therefore neither true nor false, or it affi 
most unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and unconstitutional position. A 
cording to this spiritual doctor of politics, if his Majesty does not owe 
crown to the choice of his people, he is no lawful king. Now nothing 
be more’ untrue than that the crown of this kingdom is so held by 
Majesty. Therefore, if you follow their rule, the king of Great Bri 
who most certainly does not owe his high office to any form of pop 
election, is in no respect better than the rest of the gang of usurpers, 
reign, or rather rob, all over the face of this our miserable world, witho 
any sort of right or title to the allegiance of their people. The policy 
this general doctrine, so qualified, is evident enough. The propagato 
this political gospel: are in hopes their abstract principle (their princip 
that'a popular choice is necessary to the legal existence of the sove: 
magistracy) would be ‘overlooked, whilst the: king of Great Britain 
not affected by it. In the mean time the ears of their congreg 
would be gradùally habituated to it;as if it were a first principle adr 
without dispute. For the present it would only: operate as a theory, 
ledin the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for 
use... . By ‘this policy, whilst: our government is soothed with a 
tion ‘in its favor, to which it has‘no claim, the:security which it 


At some time or other, to be sure, all the beginners of dynasties were 
en by those who called them to. govern. There is ground enough for 
opinion: that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote period 
tive, with more or fewer limitations in the: objects: of ‘choice, But 
ver kings might have been here or elsewhere a thousand: years:ago, 
in whatever manner the ruling: dynasties. of England: or France may 
begun, the king of Great Britain isat this‘ day king by:a fixed rule of 
ession, according to the laws of his country;and whilst the legal con- 
tions of the compact of sovereignty are performed by: him, (as they:are 
rformed,) he holds his crown in contempt of the choice of the Revo- 
on Society, who have not:a single vote fora king amongst them, ei- 
r individually or collectively. . .. 
These gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their reasonings on: the 
evolution: of 1688, have a revolution which. happened in. England 
bout forty years before, and the late French Revolution, so much before 
eir eyes and in their hearts, that they are constantly confounding all the 
e together: It is necessary. that we should. separate what. they con- 
und. We must recall their erring fancies to the acts of the Revolution 
hich we revere, for the discovery of its true principles. If the principles of 
e Revolution of 1688:are anywhere to be found, it’is in the: statute 
ed the Declaration of Right. ... 
_ This Declaration of Right ... is the corner-stone of our Constitu- 
n, as reinforced, explained, improved, and in its fundamental principles 
rever settled. It is called “An act for declaring the rights:and liberties of 
e subject, and for settling the succession of the: crown.” You will observe 
at these rights and this succession are declared in one body, and bound 
ssolubly: together. 
A few. years after this period, a second opportunity offered for. as- 
rting a right of election to: the crown: On the prospect of a-total failure 
issue from King William, and from the princess, afterwards Queen 
e, the consideration of the settlement of the crown, and of'a further 
rity for the liberties of the people, again: came before the legislature: 
hey this second time. make any provision ‘for legalizing the crown 
the spurious Revolution principles:-of the Old Jewry? No. They fol- 
ed the principles which prevailed:in the Declaration of Right:..... 
Unquestionably: there: was at:the Revolution, in the person of King 
liam, a small and a temporary deviation from the strict order of a reg- 
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ular hereditary succession; but it is against all genuine principl 
risprudence to draw a principle from a law made in a special case 
garding an individual person. . +. If ever there was.a time favo 
establishing the principle that a king of popular choice was the 
gal king, without:all: doubt it was at the Revolution. Its not bein 
at that time is a proof that the nation was of opinion it ought no! 
done:at-any time: i s. 
In'the very act in which, for'a time, and in a single case, , Parli 
departed from the strict order of inheritance, in favor of a prince | 
though not next, was, however, very near in the line of succession 
curious to observe how: Lord Somers; who. drew the bill called the Di 
laration of Right, has comported himself on that delicate occasion 
curious to:obserye with what address this temporary solution of conti 
ity is kept from the eye; whilst all that could be found in this act o 
cessity to countenance the idea of an hereditary succession is bro 
forward, and fostered, and made the most of, by this great man, and 
the legislature: who followed him. Quitting the dry, imperative style of 
act of Parliament, he makes the Lords and Commons fall to a pious | 
islative ejaculation, and: declare that they consider it ‘‘as a marvell 
providence, and merciful: goodness of God to this nation, to: prese 
their. said Majesties’ royal. persons most happily to. reign over us on 
throne: of their ancestors, for which, from the bottom of their hearts, ae 
turn their humblest thanks and praises.” 
The two Houses, in the act.of King William, did not thank Godt 
they: had found a fair opportunity-to-assert a right to choose their 
governors, much less. to make an election the only. lawful title to th 
crown. Their having been in a condition to avoid the very appearanc 
it, as much ‘as: possible, was by them considered as a providential escape, 
They. threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every circumstance ten 
to. weaken: the ‘rights: which in the meliorated order of succession 
meant to perpetuate, or which might furnish a precedent for any future 
departure from. what they had then:settled forever. . 
They knew that a doubtful title of succession would but too mi 
resemble:an election, and that an election would be utterly destructive 
the “unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation,” which: they thou 
be considerations of some moment. . rved, and they continue the same body politic. 
So far is it from being true that we eiacquired a right -by. the R It is far from impossible to reconcile, if we do not suffer ourselves to 
tion to elect our kings, that, if we had possessed it before, the En, ntangled in the mazes of metaphysic sophistry, the use both of a fixed 


did at that time most’ solemnly: renounce: and» abdicate: it, for 
ves, and for all their posterity forever. s: 

It is true, that, aided with the powers derived from force and oppor- 
y, the nation was at that time; insome sense, free to take what course 
eased for filling the throne—but only free to do so upon the same 
nds on which they might have wholly abolished their monarchy, and 
other part of their Constitution. However, they did not think such 
hanges within their commission. It is, indeed, difficult, perhaps im- 
ble, to give limits to the mere abstract competence of the supreme 
er, such as was exercised by Parliament at that time; but the limits of 
‘competence, subjecting, even in powers more indisputably sover- 
m, occasional will to permanent reason, and to the steady maxims of 
justice, and fixed fundamental policy, are perfectly intelligible, and 
fectly binding upon those who exercise any authority, under any 
e, or under any title, in the state. The House of Lords, for instance, is 
morally competent to dissolve the House: of Commons—no, nor 
n to dissolve itself, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion in the leg- 
ture of the kingdom. Though a king may abdicate for his own person, 
cannot abdicate for the monarchy. By as strong, or by a stronger rea- 
the House of Commons cannot renounce its share of authority. The 
gement and pact of society, which generally goes by the name of the 
onstitution, forbids such invasion and such surrender. The constituent 
arts of a state are obliged to hold their public faith with each other, and 
with all those who derive any serious interest ‘under their engagements, 
uch as the whole state is bound to keep its faith with separate com- 
unities: otherwise, competence and power would soon be confounded, 
d no law be left but the will of a prevailing force. On this principle, the 
cession of the crown has always been what it now is, an hereditary 
cession by law: in the old line it was a succession by the Common 
in the new by the statute law, operating on the principles of the 
ommon Law, not changing the substance, but regulating the mode and 
scribing the persons. Both these descriptions of law are of the same 
rce, and are derived from an equal authority, emanating from the com- 
on agreement and original compact: of the state,.... andas such are 
ally binding on king, and people too, as long as the terms are ob- 
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e to preyailwith-us; of all ancient institutions, when set in opposition 
present sense. of convenience, or to the -bent:of a: present inclina- 
m—all these considerations make it not unadvisable, in my: opinion, to 
back our attention to the true principles of our own domestic: laws, 
at you, my French friend, should begin: to: know, and:that we should 
tinue to cherish them. We. ought not, on either side. of the water, to 
r ourselves to be imposed upon by the counterfeit wares which 
me persons, by a double fraud, export to you in illicit bottoms, as raw 
commodities of British growth, though wholly alien to our soil, in order 
rwards to smuggle them back again into this:country, manufactured 
er the newest Paris fashion of an improved liberty. 
The people of England will not ape the fashions they:have never 
tried, nor go back to those which they have found mischievous on trial. 
They look upon the legal hereditary succession of their crown.as among 
their rights, not as among their. wrongs—as:a benefit, not:as a griev- 
ance—as a security for their liberty, notas -a` badge of servitude. They 
look on the frame of their commonwealth, such as it stands, to:be of ines- 
timable value; and they conceive the undisturbed succession of the crown 
to be a pledge of the stability and perpetuity of all the other members of 
our Constitution. ee 
I shall beg leave, before I go any further, to take notice of some pal- 
try artifices which the abettors of election as the only lawful title to the 
crown are ready to employ, in order to render'the support of the just 
principles of our Constitution a task somewhat invidious. These sophis- 
. ters substitute a fictitious cause, and feigned personages, in whose favor 
period these gentlemen commemorate. But King James was a bad king they suppose you engaged, whenever you defend the inheritable nature 
of the crown, It is common with them to dispute'as if they were in a 
conflict with some of those exploded fanatics of slavery who formerly 
than that of an hereditary crown our liberties can be regularly perpetuated maintained, what I believe no creature now maintains, “that the crown is 
and preserved sacred as our hereditary right. An irregular, convulsi held by divine, hereditary, and indefeasible right.’ These old fanatics of 
movement may be necessary to throw off an drregular, convulsive disease, single arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary royalty was the only 
: lawful government in the world—just as our new fanatics of popular ar- 
bitrary power maintain that a popular election is the sole lawful source of 
A few years ago I should be ashamed to overload a matter so ca authority. The old. prerogative enthusiasts, it is true, did speculate fool- 
ishly, and perhaps impiously too, as if monarchy had more of a divine 
sanction: than. any other mode of government—and as if a right to gov- 
ern by inheritance were in strictness. indefeasible in every person who 
hould be found in the succession to a throne, and under every circum- 
stance; which no ‘civil or political right can be. But an absurd opinion 


rule and:an occasional deviation the sacredness ofan hereditary pri 

of succession in our government with a power of change in its ap 

Hon in cases’ of extreme emergency... . 
A state without the means of some change is without the me 


The two principles of conservation and correction operated strongly 
the two ‘critical periods of the Restoration and Revolution, when E 
gland found itself without a king. At both those periods the nation 
lost the bond of union in ‘their ancient edifice: they did not, however, 
dissolve the whole fabric. On the contrary, in both cases they regenera 
the deficient part of the old Constitution through the parts which were 
not impaired... . : 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had admitted some amend- 
ment in the old time, and long before the era of the Revolution. ...T 
is the spirit:of our Constitution, not only in its settled course, but in al 
its revolutions. Whoever came in, or however he came in, whether he 
obtained the crown by law or by force, the hereditary succession was 
ther continued or adopted... : 

Do these new doctors of the rights of men presume to assert that 
King James the Second, who came to the crown as next of blood, ac- 
cording to the rules of a then unqualified succession, was not to all 
tents and purposes a lawful king of England, before he had done any of 
those acts which were justly construed into an abdication of his crown? 


avowed, and printed. The- dislike I-feel: ta revolutions, the signals fe 
which have so often been given from pulpits—the spirit of change tha 
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concerning the king’s hereditary right to the crown does: not preju: 
one that is rational, and bottomed upon solid principles of law and p 
icy. If all the absurd: theories. of lawyers:and:divines were :to: vitiate 
objects: in which they are conversant, we should have no.law.and no 
ligion: left in the world. But an absurd theory on one:side of a questi 
forms no justification for alleging a false fact or promulgating: misc 

yous maxims on the other. ’ . 


eak only the primitive language of the law, and not the confused jargon 
their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but we are to obey the law in him, our 
onstitution has made no sort of provision towards rendering him, as a 
rvant, in any degree responsible. Our Constitution knows nothing of 
any court legally appointed, nor of any process legally settled, for sub- 
ting the king to the responsibility belonging to all servants. In this he 
ot distinguished from the commons and the lords; who, in their sev- 
public capacities, can never be called to an account for their con- 
t; although the Revolution Society chooses: ta: assert, in direct 
pposition to one of the wisest and most beautiful parts of our Constitu- 
on, that ‘a king is no more than the first servant of the public, created 
it, and responsible to it?s = 

The ceremony of cashiering kings, of which these gentlemen talk so 
uch at their ease, can rarely, if ever, be performed without force. It then 
comes a case of war, and not of constitution. . . . The question of de- 
throning, or, if these gentlemen like the phrase better, “cashiering kings,” 
ll always be, as it has always been, an extraordinary question of state, 
wholly out of the law: a question (like all other questions of state) of 
positions, and of means, and of probable consequences, rather than of 
itive rights, As it was not made for common abuses, so it is not to be 
agitated by common minds. The speculative line of demarcation, where 
sbedience ought to end and resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and 
not easily definable. It is not a single act or a single event which deter- 
nes it. Governments must be abused and deranged indeed, before it 
be thought of and the prospect of the future must be as bad as‘ the 
experience of the past. When things are in that lamentable condition, the 
nature of the disease is to indicate the remedy to those whom Nature has 
qualified to administer in extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter po- 
on to a distempered state. Times and occasions and provocations will 
reach their own lessons. The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case; the irritable, from sensibility to oppression; the high-minded, from 
disdain and indignation at abusive power in unworthy hands; the brave 
and bold, from the love of honorable danger in a generous cause: but, 
with or without right, a revolution will be the very last resource of the 
inking and the good. 


The second claim of the Revolution Society is “a right of cashie 
their governors for misconduct.” sw: a 
No government could stand a moment, if it could be blown 
with anything so loose and indefinite -as an opinion: of “misconduc 
They who led at the Revolution grounded their virtual abdication 
King Janes: upon no such light and uncertain principle. They char 
him with nothing less than.a design; confirmed by a multitude of ille 
overt acts, to subvert the Protestant Church and State, and their fundam 
unquestionable laws and liberties: they charged him with having b 
the original contract between king and people. This was more than m 
duct. A grave and overruling necessity obliged them to take the step 
took, and took with infinite reluctance, as under that most -rigoro 
laws, Their trust for the future preservation of the Constitution was 
in future revolutions. The grand policy of all their regulations. was to 
der it almost impracticable for any future sovereign to compel the 
of the kingdom to have again recourse to those violent remedies, . 
Dr, Price, in this sermon, condemns, very properly, the practice 
gross adulatory addresses to kings. Instead of this fulsome style, he 
poses that his Majesty should be told, on occasions of congratulation, 
“he is to consider himself.as more properly the servant: than the so 
eign of his people... ©. 
Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants: of the people, be 
cause their power has no other rational end than that of the general 
vantage; but it isnot true that they are, in the ordinary sense, (by 
Constitution, at least,) anything like servants—the essence of whose situ 
ation is to -obey the commands: of some: other, and to be removabl 
pleasure. But the king of Great Britain obeys:no. other. person; all o! 
persons are individually, and collectively- too; under him, and: owe to 
a legal obedience. The law, which knows: neither to flatter nor to insul 
calls:this high magistrate, not our servant, as: this humble divine calls him, 


he third head of right asserted by the pulpit of the Old Jewry, namely, 
bute: “our-sovereign lord the king”; and we; on: our parts; have learned 


the “right to form: a government for ourselves,” has; atleast; ‘as little 
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government and our-privileges, in the same.-manner in which ween- 
and transmit our property and our lives. The institutions of policy, the 
of fortune; the gifts. of Providence, are handed: down-to.us, and 
om us, in the same course and order.-Our political system is placed in:a 
t correspondence and symmetry with the order of the world, and with 
\e mode of existence decreed to a permanent body composed of transi- 
ry parts—wherein, by the disposition ofa stupendous: wisdom, mould- 
g together the great mysterious incorporation of the human race; the 
hole, at one time, is never old or middle-aged or young, but, in.a.con- 
ition of unchangeable constancy, moves. on through the varied tenor of 
rpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the 
ethod of Nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve we 
re never wholly new, in what we retain we are never. wholly: obsolete. 
By adhering in this manner and-on those principles to: our forefathers, 
we are guided, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of 
hilosophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
me of polity the image of a relation.in blood: binding up the Consti- 
tion of our country with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our 
ndamental laws into’ the bosom of our. family affections; keeping 
separable, and cherishing with the warmth of all their combined and 
utually reflected charities, our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and 
ur altars. 
Through the same plan of a conformity to: Nature:in our artificial 
stitutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring:and powerful in- 
tincts to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, we 
ave derived several other, and those no small benefits, from considering 
our liberties in the light of an inheritance: Always acting-as if in the pres- 
nce of canonized forefathers, the spirit. of freedom, leading in itself to 
misrule and- excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. This idea of alib- 
eral descent-inspires us -with a sense of habitual native dignity, which pre- 
nts that upstart-insolence. almost inevitably adhering to.and disgracing 
ose who are the first. acquirers of any distinction, By, this means. our 
berty becomes.a noble freedom. It carries an imposing and:majestic as- 
ect. It has a:pedigree:and-illustrating ancestors. It has-its bearings and its 
ensigns armorial. It has its gallery of portraits, its monumental inscrip- 
ions, its records, evidences, and titles. We. procure reverence: to: our civil 
institutions on the principle upon which Nature teaches: us:to revere in- 
ividual men: on account: of their age, and on account: of those from 
vhom they. are descended. All your sophisters. cannot produce anything 





countenance from anything done at the Revolution, either in prec 
or principle, as the two first of their claims. The Revolution was made 
preserve our ancient indisputable: laws and liberties, and’ that ancient 
stitution of government which is our only security for law and li 
you are desirous of knowing the spirit of our Constitution, and the 
icy which predominated in that great period which has secured itt 
hour, pray look for both in our histories, in our records, in our acts 
Parliament and journals of Parliament, and not in the sermons of the O) 
Jewry, and the after-dinner toasts of the Revolution Society: . . . The 
idea of the fabrication of anew government is enough to fill us with dis 
` gust and horror. We wished at the period of the Revolution, and do nov 
wish, to derive all we possess as an inheritance from our forefathers, Upon 
that body and stock of inheritance we have taken care not to inoculat 
any scion alien to the nature of the original plant. All the reformations 
we have hitherto made have proceeded upon the principle of reference 
to antiquity... 
Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta: . 
You will observe, that, from Magna Charta to the Declaration of 
Right, it has been the uniform policy of our Constitution to claim and 
assert our liberties as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our fore 
thers, and to be transmitted to our posterity—as an estate specially 
longing to the people of this kingdom, without any reference whatever 
to any other more general or prior right. By this means our Constitution 
preserves an unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We have an inherita- 
ble:crown, an’ inheritable peerage, and a House of Commons and a peo- 
ple inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties from a long line o 
ancestors. i 
This policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflectio 
or rather the happy effect of following Nature, which is wisdom without 
reflection, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of 
selfish temper and confined views. People will not look forward to pos- 
terity, who never look backward to their ancestors. Besides, the people 
England well know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure princi 
of conservation; and a ‘sure principle of transmission; without at all 
cluding a principle of improvement. It leaves acquisition ‘free; but i 
cures what it acquires. Whatever advantages are obtained by a 
proceeding on these maxims are locked fast as in a sort of family se 
ment, grasped as in a kind of mortmain forever. By a constitutional : 
icy working after the pattern of Nature, we receive, we hold, we tran 
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better adapted:to:preserve:a:rational.and:manly:freedom:than:the co 
that:we:haye:pursued; who have chosen our nature rather- than our s 
ulations; our breasts rather: than our inventions, for the great conse 
ties and magazines of our rights and privileges. : 
You. might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, and. 
given to your recovered freedom a correspondent dignity. Your pri 
leges; though discontinued, were not lost to memory. Your Constitutio 
it is:true, whilst. you were out of possession, suffered: waste and dilapi 
tion; but you possessed'in some parts the walls, and in all the foundatio: 
of a noble and venerable castle. You might have repaired those walls; 
might have built on those old foundations. Your Constitution was s 
pended before it -was perfected; but you had the elements of a Consti 
tion: very. nearly as: good as could be wished. In- your old states 
possessed: that variety of parts corresponding with the various descri 
tions. of which your community was happily composed; you had all that 
combination and all:that opposition of interests, you had that action and 
counteraction, which, in the natural and in the political world, from the 
reciprocal struggle of discordant powers draws out the harmony of the 
universe. These opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered 
as so. greata: blemish in your old and in our present Constitution, inter- 
pose a salutary check.to. all precipitate resolutions. They render delibera- 
tion a matter, not of choice, but of necessity; they make all change a 
‘subject. of compromise, which naturally begets moderation; they produce 
temperaments, preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified refor- 
mations, and rendering all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in 
the few or in the many, forever impracticable. Through that diversity o 
members: and: interests, general liberty had: as many securities as there 
were separate views ‘in the several orders; whilst by pressing down the 
whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the separate parts would have 
been prevented from warping and starting from their allotted places. 
~ You had all these advantages in your ancient states; but you chose to 
act.as if you had never been moulded into civil society, and had every 
thing to. begin anew: You: began ‘ill, because you» began: by despising 
everything that belonged to you. ... Respecting your forefathers, you 
would have been taught to respect yourselves. You would not have ch 
sen: to consider:the French asa people of yesterday, as a-nation of low 
born, servile: wretches until the emancipating year of 1789.2: . Or 
diffident: of yourselves, and not clearly discerning the almost. oblite 
Constitution of your ancestors, you had looked to your neighbors in t 


, who had kept alive the ancient principles and models of the old 
mmon law of Europe, meliorated and adapted to its present state—by 
owing wise examples you would have given new examples of wisdom 
the world. You would have rendered the cause of liberty venerable in 

eyes of every worthy mind in every nation. You would have shamed 
spotism from the earth, by showing that freedom was not only recon- 
ble, but, as, when well disciplined, it is, auxiliary to law. You would 
ve had an unoppressive, but a productive revenue. You would have had 
, flourishing commerce to feed it. You would have had a free Constitu- 
ion, a potent monarchy, a disciplined army, a reformed: and: venerated 
lergy—a mitigated, but spirited nobility, to lead your virtue, not to over- 
lay it; you would have had a liberal order of commons, to emulate ‘and to 
recruit that nobility; you would have had a protected, satisfied, laborious, 
and obedient people, taught to seek and to recognize the happiness that 


Compute your gains; see what is got by those extravagant and pre- 
umptuous speculations which have taught your leaders to despise all 
heir predecessors, and all their contemporaries, and even to despise 
themselves, until the moment in which they became truly despicable. By 
following those false lights, France has bought undisguised calamities at a 
higher price than any nation has purchased the most unequivocal bless- 
ings. France has bought poverty by crime. France has not sacrificed her 
virtue to her interest; but she has abandoned her interest, that she might 
prostitute her virtue. All other nations have begun the fabric of a new 
government, or the reformation of an old, by establishing originally, or 
by enforcing with greater exactness, some rites or other of religion. All 
other people have laid the foundations of civil freedom in severer man- 
ners, and a system of a more austere and masculine morality, France, 
when she let loose the reins of regal authority, doubled the license of a 
ferocious: dissoluteness: in. manners, and of an insolent:irreligion in opin- 
ions and practices—and has extended through all ranks of life; as if she 
were communicating some privilege, or laying open some secluded ben- 
efit, all the unhappy corruptions that usually were the disease of wealth 
and power. This is one of the new principles of equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly disgraced the tone 
of lenient council in the cabinets of princes, and disarmed it of its most 
potent topics. She has sanctified the dark, suspicious maxims of tyrannous 
trust, and taught kings to tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the 
lusive plausibilities of moral politicians. Sovereigns will consider those 
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perous liberty? No! nothing like it. The fresh ruins of France, which 
our feelings wherever: we can turn our eyes, are not the devastation 
ivil war: they-are-the.sad,- but instructive: monuments: of rash: and 
rant counsel in time of profound peace. They: are the display. of 
nsiderate. and presumptuous, because unresisted and irresistible 
Ority. os 

This unforced choice, this fond election of evil, would appear per- 
unaccountable, if we did not consider the composition of the Na- 
al Assembly: I do not mean its: formal constitution, which, as it now 
ds, is exceptionable enough, but the materials of which in a great 
easure it is composed, which is of ten thousand times: greater conse- 
ence than all the formalities in the world. If we were to know nothing 
this assembly but by its title and function, no colors could paint to the 
imagination anything more venerable. ... But no name, no power, no 
ction, no artificial institution. whatsoever, can) make: the men, of 
om any system of authority is composed, any other than God, and 
Nature, and education, and their habits of life have made them. Capaci- 
ties beyond these the people have not to give... . 

After I had read over the list of the persons and descriptions elected 
to the Tiers Etat, nothing which they afterwards did could appear as- 
nishing. Among them, indeed, I saw some of known rank, some of 
shining talents; but of any practical experience in the state not one man 
was to be found. The best were only men of theory. But whatever the 
distinguished few may have been, it is the substance and mass of the body 
which constitutes its character, and must finally determine: its: direc- 
he... 

Nothing can secure:a steady and moderate conduct in such assem- 
blies, but that the body of them should be respectably composed, in 
point of condition in life, of permanent property, of education, and of 
such habits as enlarge and liberalize the understanding. 

In the calling of the States-General of France, the first thing that 
truck me was a great departure from the ancient course. I found the 
resentation for the. third: estate composed. of ‘six. hundred persons. 
hey were equal in number to the representatives of both the other or- 
rs. If the orders were to act separately, the number would: not, beyond 
e consideration of the expense, be of much moment. But when it be- 
ame apparent that the three orders were to be melted down into one, 
e policy and necessary effect of this numerous representation became 
ous. A-very: small desertion from either:of the other two orders must 


who advise them to place an unlimited confidence in their pei 
subverters of their thrones——as traitors who aim ‘at their destruct: 
leading their easy good-nature, under specious pretences, to admi 
binations of bold and faithless men into a participation of their | 
This alone (if there were nothing else) is an irreparable calamity 
and: to:mankind. Remember that: your Parliament: of Paris told 
king, that, in calling the states together, he had nothing to fear but 
prodigal excess of their zeal in providing for the support of the thro 
is right. that these men should hide their “heads. It is right that 
should bear their part in the ruin which their:counsel has brough 
their sovereign and their country. Such sanguine declarations tend to 
authority asleep—to encourage it rashly to engage in perilous adven! 
of untried policy—to neglect those provisions, preparations, and preca 
tions which distinguish benevolence from imbecility, and without whi 
no man can answer for the salutary effect of any abstract plan of gover 
ment or of freedom. For want of these, they have seen the medicine 
the state corrupted into its poison. They have seen the French 
against a-mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and i 
than ever any people has been known to rise against the most ill 
usurper or the most sanguinary tyrant. Their resistance was made to ci 
cession; their revolt was from protection; their blow was aimed a atah 
holding out graces, favors, and immunities. 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. They have foutid tl their pu 
ishment in their success. Laws overturned; tribunals subverted; ind 
without vigor; commerce expiring; the revenue unpaid, yet the peo 
impoverished; a church pillaged, anda state not relieved; civil and mili 
tary anarchy made the constitution of the kingdom; everything hum 
and divine sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and national bankrupte 
the consequence; and, to crown all, the paper securities of new, prec 
ous, tottering power, the discredited paper securities of impoverish 
fraud and beggared rapine, held out asa currency for the support of 
empire, in lieu of the two great recognized species that represent the 
ing, conventional credit of mankind, which disappeared and hid the 
selves in the earth from: whence they came, when the principl 
property, whose creatures and representatives they are, was systemati 
subverted. : 

Were all these dreadful things necessary? ‘Were they the inevi 
results of the desperate struggle of determined patriots, compelle 
wade through blood: and tumult to the quiet shore of a tranquil 
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throw the power of both into the hands of the third. In fact, the 
power of the state was soon resolved into that body. Its due composi 
became, therefore, of infinitely the greater importance. 
Judge, Sir, of my surprise, when I found that a very great proporti 
of the Assembly (a majority, I believe, of the members who attended) 
composed of practitioners in the law. It was composed, not of disti 
guished magistrates, who had given pledges to their country of their sci 
ence, prudence, and integrity—not of leading advocates, the glory of 
bar—not of renowned professors in universities—but for the far great 
part, as it must in such a number, of the inferior, unlearned, mechanical, 
merely instrumental members of the profession. There were distin- 
guished exceptions; but the general composition was of obscure provin 
cial advocates, of stewards of petty local jurisdictions, country attorneys, 
notaries, and the whole train of the ministers of municipal litigation, the 
fomenters and conductors of the petty war of village vexation. From 


criptions, of more sober minds and more enlarged understandings. 

re they, then, to be awed by the supereminent authority and: awful 

ty of a handful of country clowns, who have. seats in that assembly, 

sme of whom are said not to be able to read and write—and by nota 
greater number of traders, who, though somewhat more instructed, and 
ore conspicuous in the order of society, had never known anything be- 
nd their counting-house? No! both these descriptions were more 
rmed to be overborne and swayed by the intrigues and artifices of 
wyers than to become their counterpoise. . ... 

To the faculty of law was joined a pretty considerable proportion of 
e faculty of medicine. This faculty had not, any more than that of the 
, possessed in ‘France ‘its just estimation. Its professors, therefore, must 
ve the qualities of men not habituated to sentiments of dignity. But 
pposing they had ranked as they ought to do, and as with us they do 
tually, the sides of sick-beds are not the academies for forming states- 




































moment I read the list, I. saw distinctly, and very nearly as it has h | icp and ‘legislators. Then came the de alers in stocks and: fiin as who 
ens ail shat viag to;followi i si __ must be eager, at any expense, to change their ideal paper wealth for the 
Whenever the supreme authority is vested in a body so compose ore solid substance of land. To these were joined men of other descrip- 


it must evidently produce the consequences of supreme authority p 
in the hands of men not taught habitually to respect themselv 
had no. previous: fortune in character at stake-—who. could: not be 
pected to bear with moderation or to conduct with discretion a p 
which they themselves, more than any others, must be surprised to 
in their hands. Who could flatter himself that these men, suddenly, and tural landed interest of the country. eee 
it were by enchantment, snatched from the humblest rank of subordina- We know that the British House of Commons, without shutting its 
tion, would not be intoxicated with their unprepared greatness? Who doors to any merit in any class, is, by the sure operation of adequate 
could conceive that men who are habitually meddling, daring, subtle, causes, filled with everything illustrious in rank, in descent, in hereditary 
tive, of litigious dispositions and unquiet minds, would easily fall back and in acquired opulence, in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, vis 
into their old condition: of obscure contention, and laborious, low, and politic distinction;: that the country: can afford: But A i 
unprofitable chicane? .. . Itwas inevitable; it was necessary; it was planted hardly can be supposed as .a case, that the House of Commons 2 i i 
in the nature of things, They must join (if their capacity did not permit composed in the same manner with the Tiers Etat in France--wo tc: this 
them to lead) in any project which could procure to them a litigious con- dominion of chicane be borne with patience, or even conceived without 
stitution——which could lay Open to them those innumerable lucrative jobs 
which follow in the train of all great convulsions and revolutions in 
the state, and particularly in all great and violent permutations of prop- 
erty, Was it to be expected that they would attend to the stability of 
property, whose existence had always depended upon whatever rendered. 
Property questionable, ambiguous, and insecure? . .. 
Well! but these men were to be:tempered:and restrained. by othe 


ns, from whom as little knowledge of orattention to the interests ofa 
reat state was to be expected, and as little regard:to: the stability: of any 
stitution—men: formed to be instruments, not controls:—Such;in gen- 
, was the composition of the Tiers Etat in the National Assembly; in 
hich was scarcely to be perceived the slightest traces of what we call the 


horror? i 
_ After all, if the House of Commons were to have an wholly profes- 


sional and faculty composition, what is the power of the House of Com- 
mons, circumscribed: and shut-in by the immovable barriers of laws, 
usages, positive rules of doctrine and practice, counterpoised by the 
House of Lords, and every moment of its existence at the discretion of 
the crown to continue, prorogue, or dissolve us? The power of the House 
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e majority of the third estate, in conjunction with such a deputation 
m the clergy as l-have described, whilst it-pursued: the destruction of 
ie nobility, would inevitably become-subservient to the worst designs: of 
individuals in that class. In: the spoil and humiliation of their own order 
these individuals would possess a‘sure fund for the pay:of their new fol- 
lowers. To squander away the objects which made the happiness of their 
fellows would be to them no sacrifice at all. Turbulent, discontented men 
of quality, in proportion as they are puffed up with personal pride and ar- 
rogance, generally despise their own order. One of the first symptoms 
they discover of a selfish and mischievous ambition is a profligate disre- 
gard of a dignity which they partake with others. To be attached to. the 
subdivision, to:love the little: platoon. we belong to in:society, is the first 
principle: (the germ, as it were): of public affections. It is the first link in 
the series by which we proceed towards a love to our country and: to 
nkind. The interest: of that portion of social arrangement:is:a trust in 
the hands of all those who compose: it; and as none but: bad:men would 


In such a state of unbounded power, for undefined and undefinable tify it in abuse, none but traitors would barter it away for their own 
"poses, the evil of a moral and almost physical inaptitude of the man ersonal advantage. .. . 
the function must be the greatest we can conceive to happen in _ When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity to an ambition 
management: of human affairs. ~ ithout a distinct object; and work with:-low instruments and for low 
Having considered the composition of the third estate, as it stood nds, the whole composition becomes low and base. Does not something 
its original frame, I took a view of the representatives of the cle e this now appear in France? Does it not produce something ignoble 
There, too, it appeared that full as little regard was had ‘to the general d inglorious:.a kind: of meanness-in all the prevalent policy; a: tendency 
curity of property, or to the aptitude of the deputies for their public p all that is done to lower along with individuals all the dignity and im- 
poses, in the principles of their election: That election was so contrive portance of the state? Other revolutions have been conducted by persons 
as to send a very large proportion of mere country curates to the gre: ho, whilst they attempted or affected changes in the: commonwealth, 
and arduous work of new-modelling a state: men who never had seen sanctified their ambition by advancing the dignity of the people whose 
the state so much as in a picture; men who knew nothing of the world peace they troubled. . .. : ; 
beyond the bounds of an obscure village; who, immersed in hopeless These disturbers were not so much like men usurping power.as as- 
poverty, could ‘regard all property, whether secular or ecclesiastical, wi serting their natural place in society. Their rising was to illuminate and 
no other eye than that of envy; among whom must be many who, for th beautify: the world. Their conquest over their competitors was. by out- 
smallest hope of the meanest dividend in plunder, would readily join shining them. .. . I do not say that the virtues of such men were to be 
any attempts upon a body of wealth in which they could hardly look t taken as a balance to: their crimes; but they were some corrective to their 
have any share, except in a general scramble. Instead of balancing the effects. Such was ... . our Cromwell. Such were your whole race of 
power of the active chicaners in the other assembly, these curates must Guises, Condés, and Colignys. Such the Richelieus, who in more quiet 
necessarily become the active coadjutors, or at best the passive instru times acted in the spirit of:a civil -war. Such, as better.men, and:in a less 
ments, of those by whom they had been habitually guided in their petty dubious cause, were your Henry the Fourth, and your Sully, though 
village concerns. ... a nursed in civil confusions; and not: wholly without some. of their taint. It 
To observing men it must have appeared from the beginning, tl is a thing to:be wondered at, to see how very soon France, when she had 


of Commons, direct: or indirect, is; indeed, great... .. The power, ho 
of the House of Commons, when least diminished, is asa drop of 
in the ocean, compared to that residing in a settled majority of your 
tional Assembly. That assembly, since the destruction of the orders, has 
fundamental law, no strict convention, no respected usage to restrain 
Instead of finding themselves obliged to conform to a fixed constitutio 
they have a power to make a constitution what shall conform to their 
designs. Nothing in heaven or upon earth can serve as a control on them 
What ought to be the heads, the hearts, the dispositions, that are quali 
fied, or that dare, not only to make laws under a fixed constitution, but 

one heat to strike out a totally new constitution for a great kingdom, and 


in every part of it, from the monarch on the throne to the vestry of 
parish? But 


“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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a moment to respire, recovered and emerged from the longest and 
dreadful civil war that-ever was known: in any. nation, Why? B 
among all their massacres, they had not slain the mind:in their cou 
conscious dignity, a noble pride, a generous sense of glory and em 
was not extinguished: On: the contrary, it was kindled and inflamed. 
organs also of the state, however shattered, existed. All the prizes of h 
and virtue, all the rewards, all the distinctions, remained. But your p: 
confusion, like a palsy, has attacked the fountain of life itself. Every 
son in your country, in a situation to be actuated by a principle of hono! 
is disgraced and degraded, and can entertain no sensation of life, except 
in a mortified and: humiliated indignation. :... Believe me, Sir, those wh 
attempt to level never equalize. In all societies consisting of various de- 
scriptions of citizens, some description must be uppermost. The levellers, 
therefore, only change and pervert the natural order of things: they load 
the edifice of society by setting up in the air what the solidity of the 
structure requires'to be on the ground. . 

There is no qualification for gonecnnienl but virtue and wisdon 
actual or. presumptive. Wherever they are actually found, they have, i 
whatever state, condition, profession, or trade, the passport of Heaven t 
human place and honor. Woe to the country which would madly an 
impiously reject the service of the talents and virtues, civil, military, 0 
religious, that are given to grace and to serve it; and would condemn t 
obscurity: everything formed to diffuse lustre and glory around a state 
Woe to that country, too, that, passing into the opposite extreme, consid 
ers a low education, a mean, contracted view of things, a sordid, merce 
nary occupation, as a preferable title to command! ...I do not hesitat 
say that the road to eminence and power, from obscure condition, ought 
not to be made too easy, nor a thing too much of course. If rare merit b 
the rarest of all rare things, it ought to pass through some sort of proba 
tion: The temple of honor. ought to be seated on an eminence. If it | 
opened ‘through ‘virtue, let it be remembered, too, that virtue is neve 
tried but by some difficulty and some struggle. 

Nothing ‘isa: due and adequate representation of a state, that 
not represent its ability; as well as its property: But as ability is a vi 
and active- principle, and as property is sluggish, inert, and timid, it 
can be safe:from the invasions of ability, unless it be, out of all prop 
predominant in the representation. It must be represented, too, in 
masses of accumulation, orit is not rightly protected.’ The charac 
‘essence of property, formed out of the combined principles of its 


on and conservation, is:to be unequal. The: great: masses, therefore, 
ch excite envy, and tempt-rapacity, must: be put out: of the possibility 
danger. Then they form a natural rampart about the ‘lesser properties 
all their gradations. The same quantity of property which is by the 
natural course of things.divided among many has not the same opera- 
n. Its defensive: power is weakened asit is: diffused. In. this: diffusion 
each man’s portion is less than: what, in the eagerness of his. desires, he 
may flatter himself to obtain by dissipating the accumulations of others. 
[he plunder of the few would, indeed, give but a share inconceivably 
small in the distribution to the many. But the: many are not capable of 
making this calculation; and those who lead them to rapine never intend 
this distribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property in our families is one of 
the most valuable and interesting circumstances belonging to it, and that 
which tends the most to the perpetuation of society itself. It makes our 
weakness subservient to our virtue; it grafts. benevolence even upon 
varice. The possessors of family wealth, and of the distinction which at- 
ends hereditary possession, (as most concerned in it,) are the natural se- 
curities for this transmission. With us the House of Peers is formed upon 
this principle. It is wholly composed of hereditary property and heredi- 
tary distinction, and made, therefore, the third of the legislature, and, in 
the last event, the sole judge of all property in all-its subdivisions. The 
House of Commons, too, though not necessarily, yet in fact, is always so 
composed, in the far greater part. Let those large proprietors be what 
they will, (and they have their chance of being amongst the best,) they 
are, at the very worst, the ballast:in the vessel of the commonwealth. For 
though hereditary wealth, and the rank which goes with it, are too much 
idolized by: creeping sycophants, and the blind, abject admirers of power, 
they are too rashly slighted in shallow speculations of the petulant, as- 
ming, shortsighted: coxcombs of philosophy. s. 

Your Jeaders in: France began byaffecting. to: admire, almost to 
lore, the British Constitution; but as they advanced, they came:to look 
n it with a sovereign contempt. The friends of your National Assem- 
amongst us have full as mean an opinion of what was formerly 
ought the glory of their country. The Revolution Society has discov- 
d that the English nation is not free. . 

These gentlemen value Bea on belig: systematic, and not 
ithout reason. They must therefore look on this gross and palpable de- 
of representation, this fundamental grievance, (so they: call it,) as a 
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those which are real, and are such as their pretended rights would 
tally destroy, If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the 
vantages for which it is made become his right. It isan institution:of 
*neficence; and law itself is:only beneficence acting by.a rule: Men have 
tight to live by that rule; they have-a-right to justice, as between. their 
llows, whether their fellows are in politic function or-in-ordinary occu- 
pation. They have a right to the fruits of their industry, and to the means 
‘making their industry fruitful, They have.a right to the acquisitions of 
their parents, to the nourishment and improvement of their offspring, to 
truction in life and to consolation in death. Whatever each man can 
separately do, without trespassing upon others, he:has a right to do for 
himself} and he has a right to a fair portion. of all-which society, with all 
appear quite certain, would not be unacceptable to them, or very rem its combinations of skill and force, can do in his favor. In this partnership 
from their wishes. <v. men have equal rights; but not to equal: things. He-that has but: five 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, with these ideas of everythi / illings in the partnership has as good a right to it as he that has five 
their Constitution and government at home, either in Church or St. undred pounds has to his larger proportion; but he has not a right to an 
illegitimate and usurped, or at best as a vain mockery, they look ual dividend in the product of the joint stock: And as tothe share.of 
with an eager and passionate’ enthusiasm: Whilst they are poss ver, authority, and direction which each individual-ought to. have:in 
these notions, it is vain to talk to them of the practice of their anc management of the state, that I must: deny. to: be amongst the direct 
the fundamenyal laws of their country, the fixed form of a Consti nal rights ‘of man in civil society; for Ihave in-:my contemplation:the 
whose merits are’ confirmed by the solid test of long experience ocial man, and no other; It is a thing to be-settled by convention. 
increasing public strength and national prosperity. They despise Af civil society bethe offspring of convention, that convention: must 
ence as the wisdom of unlettered men; and as for the test, they ts law. That. convention must limit: and modify all :the:descriptions:of 
wrought under ground amine that will blow up, at one grand expl mnstitution which are formed under it. Every: sort of legislative, judicial, 
all examples of antiquity, all precedents, charters, and acts of Parli executory power are its creatures. They. can have no being: in:any 
They have “the rights of men.” Against these there: can be no prescri her state of things; and how can any man claim, under the conventions 
tion; against these no argument is binding: these admit no temperamet ivil society, rights which do not so much as suppose its existence— 
and no compromise: anything withheld from their full demand i _ rights which are absolutely repugnant: to it? One: of the: first: motives: to 
much of fraud and injustice, Against these their rights of men let no gov- _ civil society, and which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, that:no 
ernment look for security in the length of its continuance, or in the an should be judge in his own cause. By this each person: has at-once di- 
tice and lenity of its administration. The objections of these specula sted himself of the first: fundamental right-of uncovenanted man, that 
if its forms do not quadrate with their theories, are as valid against is, to judge for himself, and to assert his own cause. He abdicates all right 
an old and beneficent government as against the most violent tyrann to be his own governor. He inclusively, in a great measure, abandons the 
the greenest usurpation. They are always at issue with governments, tight of self-defence, the first law of Nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights 
on a question of abuse, but a question of competency and a question of an uncivil and of a civil state together. That he:may: obtain justice, he 
title... ` o gives up his right of determining what it is in points the most essential to 
Par am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart from wi . That he may. secure some: liberty, :-he makes a surrender:in trust: of 
holding in practice, (if 1 were of power to give or to withhold,) th e whole of it. 
rights of men. In denying their false claims of right, I donot mean Government is not made in- virtue of natural rights; which may and 


thing not only vicious in itself:-but-as rendering our whole gove: 
absolutely illegitimate, and not at all better than a downright usu 
Another revolution, to get rid of this illegitimate and usurped go 
ment, would of course be perfectly justifiable, if not absolutely nec 
sary... 
Something they must destroy, or they seem to themselves to exi 
no purpose, One set is for destroying the civil power through the ec 
siastical; another for demolishing the ecclesiastic through the civil. T! hey 
are aware that the worst consequences might happen to the public in 
complishing this double ruin of Church and:State; but they are so hea 
‘with their theories, that they give more than hints that this ruin, with 
the mischiefs that must lead to it and attend it, and which to themseh 
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do-exist in total independence of it—and exist:in much greater cl 
and in a much greater degree of abstract perfection: but their ab 
perfection is their practical defect. By having a right to everything 
want-everything. Government iis a contrivance of human wisdom to p 
vide for human wants: Men have:a right that these wants should be p 
vided for ‘by this: wisdom. Among these wants is to be reckoned 
want, out. of civil society, of a sufficient restraint upon their passions 
ciety requires not only that the passions of individuals should be 
jected, but that even in the mass and body, as well as in the individy 
the inclinations of men should frequently. be thwarted, their will c 
trolled, and their passions brought into subjection. This can only be 
bya power out of themselves, and not, in the exercise of its function, subj 
to that willand to those passions which it is its office to bridle and su 
due. In this: sense:the restraints on men, as well as their liberties, are to 
reckoned among their rights: But:as the liberties and the restriction: 


mes, with very pleasing commencements, have often shameful and 
entable conclusions. In states there are often some obscure and almost 
nt causes, things which appear at first view of little moment, on 
ha very great part of its prosperity or adversity may most essentially 
epend. The science of government being, therefore, so practical in itself, 
d intended for such practical purposes, a matter which requires experi- 
ence, and even more experience than any personi can gain in his whole 
e, however sagacious and observing he may be, it-is with infinite cau- 
ion that any man ought to venture upon pulling down an edifice which 
nas answered in any tolerable degree for ages the common purposes of 
iety, or on building it up again without having models and patterns of 
proved utility before his eyes. : 
These metaphysic rights entering into common life; like. rays of light 
hich pierce into a dense medium, are, by the laws of Nature, refracted 
sm their straight line. Indeed, in the gross and complicated mass of hu- 
‘with ‘times/and: circumstances,-and-admit:of. infinite: modifications) n passions and concerns, the primitive rights of men undergo sucha 
cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and nothing is so foolish r ety of refractions and reflections that. it becomes absurd to talk of 
discuss them:upon that principle. - m as if they continued in the simplicity of their: original direction. 
The moment you abate anything from the full rights of men each nature of man is intricate; the objects of society are of the greatest 
gover himself andssaffer:any-artiticiak positive immitation UPA ible complexity: and therefore no simple disposition or direction of 
rights;:frony. that: moment :the:-whole: organization of governing r can be suitable either to man’s nature or to the quality of his-af- 
eqmes:d:consideration.of convenicnce:"Thisit is: which: makes H irs. When I-hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted of 
non ofaisiatevand the due dist bubon/otats: powers, armii ny new political constitutions, I am at no loss:to decide that the arti- 
most delicateaad complicated skill- Itreduires;a deep! kridwi den ers are grossly ignorant of their trade or totally negligent of their duty. 
man nature and human necessities,.and of the things which facilitate he simple governments are fundamentally defective, to say no worse of 
obstruct the various ends which are to be pursued by the mechanis em, If you were to contemplate society in but one point of view, all 
civil:institutions. The:state:is :to:have:recruits.to its strength’ and remedi ese simple modes of polity. are infinitely captivating. In effect each 
to.its\distemperss:What'is-the. use’ of discussing'ai man syabsttact a would answer its single end much more perfectly than the more complex 
food or medicine? The question is upon the method of procuring and able to attain all its complex purposes. But it is better that the whole 
administering them. In that deliberation I shall always advise to call should be imperfectly and anomalously answered than that while some 
the aid of the farmer and the physician, rather than the professor of arts are provided for with great exactness, others might be totally ne- 
ma Ea ected, or perhaps materially injured, by the over-care of a favorite 
The science of constructing a commonwealth, or renovating it, or member, 
reforming it, is, like every other experimental science, not to be taught ‘The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes; and in pro- 
priori. Nor is it a short experience that can instruct us in that practical portion as they are metaphysically true, they are morally and politically 
science; because the real effects of moral causes are not always immediate, false. The rights of men are in a sort of middle, incapable of definition, 
babitnabayaich intthe Arse instance ts’ prejudicial: nay: be: eedit a but not impossible to be discerned. The rights of men in governments 
remoter operation, and its excellence may arise even from the ill effects are their advantages; and these are often in balances between differences 
producesin:the-beginnings‘The -reverse‘also:happens; and very PA of good—in compromises sometimes between good and. evil, and 
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sometimes used in -extreme occasions. But: as’ these occasions ‘may 
ver arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous: taint;and: the moral senti- 
ents suffer not.a little, when no: political purpose: is served by the de- 
ravation. This sort of people are so taken up with their theories about 
e rights of man, that they have totally forgot his nature. Without open- 
ing one new avenue to the understanding, they have succeeded in stop- 
ping up those that lead to the heart. They have perverted in themselves, 
and in those that attend to them, all the well-placed sympathies of the 
human breast. 

This famous sermon of the Old Jewry breathes. nothing: but this 
spirit through all the political part. Plots, massacres, assassinations; seem to 
some people a trivial price for obtaining a revolution. A cheap, bloodless 
reformation, a guiltless liberty, appear flat and vapid to their taste: There 
must be a great change of scene; there must be a magnificent stage effect; 
ere must’ be.a grand spectacle to rouse. the: imagination, grown torpid 
ith the lazy enjoyment of sixty years’ security, and: the still unanimating 


sometimes between evil and evil. Political reason is a computin 
ciple: adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, morally, and 
metaphysically. or mathematically, true moral denominations. 
By these theorists the right of the people is almost always sophisti 
cally confounded with their power. The body of the community, wh 
ever It can come to act, can meet with no effectual résistance; bu till 
power and right are the same, the whole body of them has no right 
consistent with virtue, and the first of all virtues, prudence. Men have 
right to what is not reasonable, and to whats not for their benefit .,. 
I never liked this continual talk of resistance and revolution, or t 
Practice of making the extreme medicine of the Constitution its daily 
bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously valetudinary; it is taki 
periodical doses of mercury sublimate, and swallowing down repeated 
provocatives of cantharides to our love of liberty... 
Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the mest sublime s 


Hewes ae even in cases where rather levity than fraud was te pose of public: prosperity. The preacher found them: all inthe French 

P in these ranting speculations, the issue has been muc = Revolution. This inspires:a: juvenile warmth through“his whole frame. 
cig professors, finding their extreme principles not applicable nthusiasm kindles as he advances; and when he arrives at his perora- 
cases which call only for a qualified, or, as I may say, civil and legal Jit is in'a fullblaze: . >. 


tance, in such cases employ no resistance at all. It is with them a war Among the revolutions in France must be reckoned a ‘considerable 
lution in their ideas of politeness: In England we are’ said to learn 
manners at second-hand from your side: of the water, and: that we dress 
our behavior inthe frippery of France. If so, we are still in the old:cut, 
and have not so far conformed to'the new Parisian mode of good breed- 
ing as to: think it quite inthe most refined strain of delicate compliment 
(whether in condolence or congratulation) to say, to the most humiliated 
_ creature that crawls upon the earth, that great public benefits are derived 
from the murder of his. servants, the attempted assassination of himself 
and of his wife, and the mortification, disgrace, and degradation that he 
has personally suffered... . 

History will record, that, on ‘the morning of the sixth of October, 
1789, the king and queen of France, after'a day of confusion, alarm, dis- 
_ may, and slaughter, lay down, under the pledged security of public faith, 
wildest d ae to indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and troubled, melancholy: re- 

Mcest Gemocratic ideas of freedom, and pass from the one to the other pose. From this sleep the queen was first startled by the voice of the sen- 
without any sort of regard to cause, to person, or to party... .. tinel at her door, who cried out to her to save herself by flight—that this 
ee ee is of these politics of revolution is this: they temper and _ was the last proof of fidelity he could give—that they were upon him, 

€n the breast, in order to prepare it for the desperate strokes whi. and he was dead: Instantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruffians and 


to the state of the world in which they: live, they: often come to th 
lightly of all public principle, and are ready, on their part, to abandon 
a very trivial interest what they find of very trivial value... . They h 
some change in the Church or State, or both, constantly in their view 
When that is the case, they are always bad citizens, and perfectly unsure 
connections. For, considering their speculative designs as of infinit 
value, and the actual arrangement of the state as of no estimation 
are, at best, indifferent about it. They seeno merit in the good, and n 
fault in the vicious management of public affairs; they rather rejoice i 
the latter, as more propitious to revolution. They see no merit or demeri 
in any man, or any action, or any political principle, any further than as 
they may forward or retard their design of change; they therefore take up, 
one day, the most violent and stretched prerogative, and another time the 
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assassins, teeking with his blood, rushed into the chamber of the 
and pierced with a hundred strokes of bayonets and poniards 
from whence. this Persecuted woman had but just time to fly 
naked, and, through ways unknown to the murderers, had Sap 
seek refuge at the feet of a king and husband not lect of his ows 
for a moment. 
This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and the 
children, (who once would have been the pride aid kopr ofag 
and generous people,) were then forced to abandon the sanctu 
the most splendid palace in the world, which they left swimm ne i 
cle polluted by massacre, and strewed with scattered limbs and muti: 
> - sane Thence they were conducted into the capital of th Bd powers:it-obliged!soveteigns to. submit;toithe spfticollar;of, sor 
gdo! l ; cial esteem, compelled stern authority to submit to elegance, and gave a 
= : i ae leads = ae a Isaw the queen of France, _ domination, vanquisher of laws, to be subdued by manners. 
sae ceo ae A aa sure vee lighted on this orb, But now all is to be changed. All the:pleasing illusions which made 
Ee bras Wada ates ies delightful vision. I saw s power gentle and obedience liberal, which harmonized: the different 
eons ele, g ane a eering the elevated sphere she shades of life, and which by.a bland assimilation incorporated: into: poli- 
sb i E seca putea P es full of life and tics the sentiments which beautify and soften private society, are to be 
to contemplate without emotion that elevati i nad no ma T bai ee ee S 
dream, when she added titles of veneration aie vs P Littke a Se ee ee 
tant, respectful love, that she should ever be cies enthuse : E S sia Se agro Soest 
antidote against disgrace concealed in that bo a 2 mei, the sad ee ee S 
OH ah aaa som! little did I dream that naked, shivering nature, and to raise it to dignity in. our own estimation, 
such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of are to be exploded, asa ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion. 
gal : On this: scheme of things, a king is but: a-man, a queen is: buta 
2 ea Sern a eae ae ree scabbards to avenge even woman, a woman is but an animal—and an animal not of the highest or- 
sa cea E a : ut 3 e age of chivalry is gone, Th der. All homage paid to the sex in- general as such, and without distinct 
soe oan ete i tors has succeeded; and the glory. views, is to.be regarded as romance and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and 
pid ae er earn ae - ae Te more, shall we behold that sacrilege, are but fictions of superstition, corrupting jurisprudence by de- 
ieee a ir i at P submission, that dignified stroying its simplicity. The murder of a king, or-a queen, ora bishop, ora 
ei sar acre si ape s — ich kept alive, even in father, are only common homicide—and if the people are by any chance 
we jae ate - eedom! The unbought grace or in any way gainers: by it, a sort of homicide much the most pardon- 
Spa E nae eS a i ie of manly sentiment and able, and:into which we ought not to make too severe:a scrutiny. 
paar is gone that sensibility of principle, ? On the:scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the offspring 
Beek erin a a Dir which inspired courage of cold hearts and muddy understandings,-and: which-is. as void of solid 
blac A bee Hp te lw na it touched, and ı wisdom as-it is destitute of all taste and elegance, laws are to be supported 
aa a : 7 osing all its gtossness! ; only by their own terrors, and:by-the: concern which each: individual 
sees eens liane an sentiment had its origin in may find in them from his own private speculations, or can spare to them 
; principle, though varied in its appearance by a nis owny private Interests: Inthe: groves of ike academy ak the end 





g state of human affairs, subsisted and influenced through along 
ession of generations, even to the time we live in. If it should ever be 
lly extinguished, the loss; fear, will-be: great. It. is: this which ‘has 
n its character to modern Europe. It-is this which has distinguished it 
er all its forms of government, and distinguished it to its advantage, 
m the states of Asia, and possibly from those states which flourished in 
e most brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this, which, with- 
onfounding ranks, had- produced:a- noble equality, and handed: it 
wn through all: the gradations. of social life. It-was this opinion which 
tigated kings into companions, and raised private: men to be fellows 
th kings. Without force or opposition, it subdued the fterceness of 
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nd confusions, and whilst governments: were:rather:in: their causes 
formed. Learning paid back what- it received:to nobility:and ‘to 
esthood, and paid it with usury, by enlarging their ideas, and by fur- 
ing their minds. Happy, if they: had all continued to:know their.in- 
luble union, and their proper place! Happy, if learning, not 
uched by ambition, had been satisfied to continue the instructor, and 
t aspired.to be the master! Along with its natural protectors. and 
ians, learning willbe cast intothe mire and trodden: down under 
hoofs of a swinish multitude. 


of every vista, you see nothing but the gallows. Nothing is left whi 
gages the affections on the part of the commonwealth. On the pr 
of this mechanic philosophy, our institutions-can never be embodi 
may use the expression, in persons—so as to create in us love, vene! 
admiration, or attachment, But that sort of reason which banishes t 
fections is incapable of filling their place. These public affections, 
bined with manners, are required sometimes as supplements, someti 
as correctives; always as aids to law... . There ought to: bé a syste 
manners in every nation which a well-formed mind would be disp Os yy 
to relish. To make us love our country, our country ought to be lovely, If, as [ suspect, modern letters owe more than oe < ~ 1 
But power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock in whi z to Own to ancient manners,.so do-other pat i wey EER 
manners and opinions perish; and it will find other and worse means f much as they are worth. Evert FORTIES, and . San on on E ai! 
its support. The usurpation, which, in order to subvert ancient institu he gods of our economical p oliticians, are: themselves ae PS : A 
tions, has destroyed ancient principles, will hold power by arts similar tures, are themselves but effects, which, as first ae we c re l n a 
those by which it has acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalro hip. They certainly grew under oo an tk y i ae i 
spirit of fealty, which, by freeing kings from fear, freed both kings and urished. They, too, may decay with their natu ae ng pr tk 
subjects from the precautions of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds With you, for the present at least, they all threaten to te P ca fey irit 
men, plots and assassinations will be anticipated by preventive murder Where trade and manufactures are w enone toa aga an te sp a 
and preventive confiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody m f nobility and religion remans, sentiment supplies; ae po i bine 
ims which form the political code of all power not standing on its own supplies, their place; but if commerce and the ars shouldbe a i. 
honor and the honor of those who are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants experiment to try how well a state may stand without a 9ra- run a 
from policy, when subjects are rebels from principle. mental principles, what sort of a thing must be a pR o se it : 
When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, the loss can ferocious, and at the same time poor and sordid barbarians, Se te 
not possibly be estimated. From that moment we have no compass t teligion, honor, or manly pride, possessing nothing at present, and hoping 
govern us, nor can we know distinctly to what port we steer. Europe, un for nothing hereafter? : h that 
doubtedly, taken in a mass, was in a flourishing condition the day | wish you may not be going fastsandsby:the:shortest:ent, . ts 
which your Revolution was completed: How much of that prospe orrible and disgustful situation. Already there a a RRS a 
state was owing to the spirit of our old manners and opinions is not easy eption, a parses and vulgarity, all the P oa en Tk nae ee . 
_to say; but as such causes cannot be indifferent in their operation, we and of all their AD STEU CRORES: Their liberty EnO ADEN 4 b ie oe 
must presume, that, on the whole, their operation was beneficial, Sresumptuous ignorance, Their humanity is oe a r r a 
We are but too apt to consider things in the state in which we f It is not clear whether in England we sak i w on acne 
them, without sufficiently adverting to the causes by which they hay fous principles and: manners, of which consi pi y 4 think We 
been produced, and possibly may be upheld. Nothing is more c m you, or whether you took them from ne S a a a 
than that our manners, our civilization, and all the good things whic ace them best... . France has always ee Umos 4 ee 
connected with’ manners and:with civilization, have, in this Euro gland; and when your fountain is choked up i pollut . Oe a 
world of ours, depended for ages upon two principles, and were, inde I not run long or not run clear with us, or per a mae ee hee 
the result of both combined: I mean the spirit of a gentleman, and is gives all Europe, many Opon, pi o ar z eat ei too 
spirit of religion. The nobility and the clergy, the one by profession, n in what is done in France. Excuse met To o w have 
the other by patronage, kept learning in existence, even in the mi | g om the: atrociotis: spectacle: of the: sixth of October, ae 
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given too much scope to the reflections which have arisen in my ers. We have not... lost the generosity and dignity of thinking of the 
on occasion of the most important of all revolutions, which may rteenth century; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves: into savages, 
dated from that day: I mean a revolution in sentiments, manners, Ve are not the converts of Rousseau; we are not the disciples of Voltaire; 
moral opinions. As things now stand, with everything respectable Ivétius has made no progress amongst us, Atheists are not our preach- 
stroyed without us, and an attempt to destroy within us every prin ; madmen are not- our lawgivers. We know: that we have made no 
of respect, one is almost forced to apologize for harboring the co coveries, and. we think: that no discoveries. are to be made, inmo- 
feelings of men... : ty—nor many in the great: principles of government, nor in the ideas: 

If it could have been made clear to me that the king and queen liberty, which were understood long before we were born altogether 
France. (those,.I mean, who were such before the triumph). were in well as they will be after the grave has heaped its mould upon our pre- 
orable and cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate scheme fo mption, and the silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert lo- 
massacring the National Assembly, (I think I have seen something uacity. In England we have not yet been completely embowelled of our 
the latter insinuated in certain publications,) I should think their cap natural entrails: we still -feel within us, and we cherish and cultivate, those 
ity just. If this be true, much more ought to have been done, but done, inbred sentiments which are the faithful guardians, the active monitors of 
my opinion, in another manner: The punishment of real tyrants is a our duty, the true supporters of all liberal and manly morals, We have not 
ble and awful act of justice; and it has with truth been said to be conso been drawn and trussed, in order that we may be filled, like stuffed birds 
latory to the human mind. But if I were to punish a wicked king, in a museum, with.chaff and rags, and paltry, blurred shreds of paper 
should regard the dignity in avenging the crime. Justice is grave and bout the rights of man. We preserve the whole of our feelings still na- 
decorous, and in its punishments rather seems to submit to a necessity ive and entire, unsophisticated by pedantry and infidelity. We have real 
than to make a choice. ... earts of flesh and blood beating in our bosoms. We fear God; we look 

I have often been astonished, considering that we are divided fro p with awe to kings, with affection to Parliaments, with duty to magis- 
you: but. bya slender dike of about twenty-four miles, and that the m trates, with reverence to priests, and with respect to nobility. Why? Be- 
tual intercourse between the two countries has lately been very great, ause, when such ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural to be so 
find how little you seem to know of us. suspect that this is owing affected; because all other feelings are false and spurious, and tend:to.cor- 
your forming a: judgment of this nation from certain publications, whi rupt our minds, to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit for ra- 
do, very erroneously, if they do at all, represent the opinions and disposi onal liberty, and, by teaching us. a: servile, licentious; and abandoned 
tions generally prevalent in England. The vanity, restlessness, petulan insolence, to be our low sport fora few holidays, to make us. perfectly: fit 
and spirit of intrigue of several petty cabals, who attempt to hide their for and justly deserving of slavery through the whole course of our lives. 
total want of consequence in bustle and noise, and puffing and mu You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold enough to con- 
quotation of each other, makes you imagine that our contemptuous fess that we are generally men of untaught feelings: that, instead. of cast- 
glect of their abilities is a general mark of acquiescence in their opinio ing away all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very. considerable 
No such thing, I assure you. Because half a dozen grasshoppers under egree; and, to take more shame to ourselves, we cherish them because 
fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands they are prejudices; and the longer they. have lasted, and the more gener- 
of great cattle reposed beneath the shadow: of the British oak chew ally they have prevailed, the more we cherish them. We are afraid to put 
cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the 1 men to live and trade each on his own private stock of reason; because 
are the only inhabitants of the field—that, of course, they are many ve uspect that the stock in each man is small,-and that: the individuals 
number—or that, after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled. uld do better:to avail themselves of the general bank and- capital: of na- 
gre, hopping, though loud and troublesome insects of the hour... ions and of ages. Many-of our men of speculation, instead of exploding 

Thanks to our’sullen resistance to innovation, thanks to the eneral prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
sluggishness of our national character, we still bear the stamp. of our f ich prevails in them. If they find what:they-seek, (and they seldom 
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nd we are so. convinced of this, that there is:no rust of superstition, 
which the accumulated absurdity of the human mind might have 
d it over inthe course of ages, that ninety-nine in a hundred :of the 
ple of England: would -not..prefer to impiety. We shall never: be such 
‘as to call in an enemy to the substance of any system to remove:its 
uptions, to supply its defects, or to- perfect its construction. If our re- 
us tenets should ever want a further elucidation; we shall:not:cal on 


fail,) they think it more wise to continue the prejudice, with th 
involved, than to cast away the coat of prejudice, and to leave no 
the naked reason; because prejudice, with its reason, has a motive 
action ‘to that reason, and an affection which will give it perm 
Prejudice is of ready application in the emergency; it previously 
the mind in a steady course of wisdom and virtue, and does not lea 
man hesitating in the moment: of decision, ‘skeptical, puzzled; and : 
solved. Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit, and not a series eism to explain them...... 


X iti i i i stitution 
connected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty becomes a part o We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his as tuti 
nature j igious animal; that atheism is against, not-only our reason, but our.in- 


ts; and that it cannot prevail long: But if, in the moment:of riot, and 
a drunken delirium from the hot spirit drawn out of the alembic of 
ell, which in France is now so furiously boiling, we should uncover our 
edness, by throwing off that Christian religion. which has hitherto 
en our boast and comfort, and one great source. of civilization amongst 
, and among many other nations, we are apprehensive (being well 
Care that the mind will not endure.a void) that some uncouth, perni- 
ous, and degrading superstition might take the place of it. 
For that reason, before we take from our establishment:the natural, 
human means of estimation, and give it upto: contempt, as youhave 
done, and in doing it have incurred the penalties you well deserve'to suf- 
fer, we desire that some other may be presented to us in the place of it, 
We shall then form our judgment. 
On these ideas, instead of quarrelling with establishments; as some 
do, who have made:a philosophy and:a religion of their hostility to:such 
nstitutions, we cleave closely to. them. We are resolved to: keep an:estab- 
lished church, an established monarchy, an established aristocracy, andan 
established democracy, each in the degree it exists, and-in no greater. 
shall show you presently how much: of each-of these we. possess. i 
It has-been the misfortune (not, as these: gentlemen. think it, the 
glory) of this age, that everything is to be discussed, as if the Constitution 
of our country were to be always a subject rather of altercation than en- 
joyment. For this reason, as well.as for the- satisfaction of those among 
you (if any such you have among you) who may. wish to profit of exam- 
ples, I venture to trouble you with a few thoughts upon. each of these es- 

ishments... , 

oe I beg leave to speak of our Church Establishment, which is the 
first of our prejudices—not a prejudice destitute of reason, but involving 
it profound and- extensive wisdom. I speak- of it first. It is first, and last, 













Your literary men, and your politicians, and so do the whole clan 
the enlightened among us, essentially differ in these points. They have 
respect for the wisdom of others: but they pay it off by a very full 
sure of confidence in their own. With them it is a sufficient motive 
destroy an old scheme of things, because it is an old one. As to the ne 
they are in no sort of fear with regard to the duration of a building ru 
up in haste; because duration is no object to those who think little 
nothing has been done before their time, and who place all their ho 
in discovery. They conceive, very systematically, that all things which give 
perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore they are at inexpiable war with 
all establishments. They think that government may vary like modes ¢ 
dress, and with as little ill effect; that there needs no principle of attach- 
ment, except a sense of present conveniency, to any constitution of 
state. They always speak as if they were of opinion that there is a singular 
species of compact between them and their magistrates, which binds th 
magistrate, but which has nothing reciprocal in it, but that the majesty 
the people has a right to dissolve it without any reason but its will. The 
attachment to their country itself is only so far as it agrees with some < 
their fleeting projects: it begins and ends with that scheme of polit 
which falls in with their momentary opinion. =- 

These‘ doctrines, or rather sentiments, seem prevalent with your new 
statesmen. But they are wholly different from those on which we h: 
always acted in this country. ©. oe 

Formerly your affairs were your own concern only. We felt for th 
as men; but we kept aloof from them, because we were ‘not citizens 
France. But when we see the model held up to ourselves, we must feel 
Englishmen, and, feeling, we must provide as Englishmen: ooo 

We know, and, what is better, we feel inwardly, that religion is 
basis of civil society, and the source of all good, and of all comfo 
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ae A POENE E Sa ar on that religious of those who compose the collective sovereignty than upon those 

: ntinue to act on the earl ingle princes. Without instruments, these princes can do nothing. 
oever uses instruments, in finding helps, finds: also: impediments. 
ir power is therefore by no means complete; nor are they safe in ex- 
; a eme abuse. Such persons, however elevated by flattery, arrogance, and 
sacted temple, purged from all the impurities of fraud and violence | opinion, must be sensible, that, whether savers A not fe poate 
in some way or other they are accountable even here for the abuse of 
r trust. If they are not cut off by a rebellion of their people, they may 


eens and all that officiate in it. This consecration is made, that 
ink aera EO ge etas nae BS they stand in trangled by the very janissaries kept for their security against all other 
finction and destinatón: tHatstheinvho E SPA Pa | of llion. Thus we have seen the king of France sold by his soldiers for 
phatsthey ehouid not ae erie P in e of immorta increase of pay. But where: popular authority. is absolute and un- 
temporary and transient praise ies meee x e ae nor to strained, the people have an infinitely greater, because a far better 
existence, in the permanent part of thei io ut to d, permai anded, confidence in their own power. They are themselves in a great 
famevand:glory.*in:the a ahe nature, “and: to. a perman ure their own instruments. They are nearer to their objects. Besides, 
world: y leave as a rich inheritance t are less under responsibility to one of the greatest controlling pow- 

Such sublime ppap: ouae ba kke on earth, the sense .of fame and estimation. The share of infamy that 
situations, and religious Sania SRN i ae persons of ely to fall to the lot of each individual in public acts is small indeed: 
vive and enforce them. Every sort o nae eee ae oe cont operation of opinion being in the inverse ratio to the number of 
of politic institution, aiding the rational a la ee Ever e who abuse power. Their own approbation of their own acts has to 
human understanding and affections to the divine i at: connec: the appearance of a public judgment in their favor. A perfect 
necessary, in order to build up that wonderful aa. ar more cracy is therefore the most shameless thing in the world. Asit is the 
prerogative it is, to be in a great deede aea pa nyaan V shameless, it:is also the: most fearless. No-man apprehends in: his 
who, when made as he ought to be made is CEN making rson that'hė can be made subject to punishment. Certainly the people 
place in the creation. But whenever man : ee Ono d large never ought: for, as all punishments are for example towards the 
nature ought ever to preside, in that cave nee ui fan i £ bet nservation of the people at large, the people at large can never become 
nearly asposihle He appdata ae ia cularly he should subject of punishment by any human hand. Tt is therefore of infinite 

The cconsecrationo£.thestaté: kria P : i e o importance that they should not be suffered to imagine that their will; 
nacesary-alto:to oncle oiia k state religious establishment any more than that of kings, is the standard of right and. wrong. They 
paises aider fo eair hen eee awe upon free citizens; ought to be persuaded that they are full as little entitled, and far less qual- 
sate porton of powen:"To.thém ec ey ce enjoy some deter ified, with safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary power whatsoever; 
state, and with their duty ely x fase a region connected with that therefore they are not, under a false show of liberty, but in truth to 
amiko de ea e ' on Be ot necessary exercise an unnatural, inverted domination, tyrannically to exact from 
sonfiniéd to private'sentiments sis a KA ae ermsoit pa subjection, are those who officiate in the state, not an entire devotion to their interest, 
concerns: All:persons poan a ranr of their own family which is their right, but an abject submission to their occasional will: ex- 
strongly and awfully impressed H m3 ee a a ought 7 l tinguishing thereby, in all those who serve them, all moral principle, all 
that they are to account for their conduc. = k €y act in trust, sense of dignity, all use of judgment, and all consistency of character; 
Master, Author, and Founder of socie in that trust to the one great whilst by the very same process they give themselves up a proper, a suit- 

This principle ought at y. ; a able, but a most contemptible prey to the servile ambition of popular 

P even to be more strongly impressed upon cophants or courtly flatterers. 
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ild be no longer studied. Personal self-sufficiency and arrogance (the 
ain attendants upon all those who-have never experienced a wisdom 
ter than their own) would usurp the tribunal; Of course: no«certain 
establishing invariable grounds of hope and fear, would keep the ac- 
ns of men in a-certain course; or direct them:to a certain:end, Noth- 
stable in the modes of holding property. or exercising function could 
rm a solid ground on which any parent could speculate in the educa- 
on. of his offspring, or in-a choice for their future establishment in the 
rld. No principles would be. early worked into the: habits. As soon as 
e most able instructor had: completed: his laborious: course: of institu- 
tion, instead of sending forth his pupil accomplished in:a virtuous disci- 
ne fitted to. procure: him attention and respect in his place in society, 
he would find everything altered, and that he had turned outa: poor 
creature to the contempt and derision of the world, ignorant of the. true 
grounds of estimation. Who would insure a tender and delicate sense of 
honor to. beat almost with the first: pulses of the heart; when no man 
could know what would be the test of honor in a nation continually 
varying the standard of its coin? No part of life would retain its acquisi- 
tions. Barbarism with regard to science and literature, unskilfulness with 
regard to arts and manufactures, would infallibly succeed to the want of a 
steady education and settled principle; and thus the commonwealth itself 
would in a few generations crumble away, be disconnected into the, dust 
and powder of individuality, and at length dispersed to all the winds of 
To avoid, therefore, the evils of inconstancy and versatility, ten thou- 
sand times worse than those of obstinacy and: the: blindest: prejudice, we 
have consecrated the state; that no man should approach:to look. into. its 
defects or corruptions but with due caution; that-he should never dream 
of beginning its reformation. by its: subversion; that he should approach to 
themselves respected the institutions of their forefathers. By this unpri the faults of the state as to the wounds. of a father, with:pious awe and 
cipled facility of changing the state as often and as much and in as ma _ trembling solicitude: By. this wise prejudice we are taught to look with 
ways as there are floating fancies or fashions, the whole chain and cont horror on:those children of their country who.are: prompt rashly to hack 
nuty, of the commonwealth would be broken; no one generation could at aged. parent in: pieces and put him: into: the: kettle: of magicians, in 
link with the other; men would become little better than the flies hopes that by their poisonous weeds and wild incantations they may re- 
gene generate the paternal constitution and renovate their father’s life, 

And first of all, the science of jurisprudence, the pride of the hun Society. is, indeed, a: contract. Subordinate. contracts: for: objects: of 
intellect, which, with all its defects, redundancies, and errors, is the mere occasional interest may be dissolved at pleasure; but the state ought 
lected reason of ages, combining the principles of original justice not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership agreement in a 
the infinite variety of human concerns, as a heap of old exploded e de of- pepper and- coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low 


When the people have emptied themselves of all the lust 
will, which without religion it is utterly impossible they ever s 
when they are conscious that they exercise, and exercise perhar 
higher link of the order of delegation, the power which to be legi 
must be according to that eternal, immutable law in which will and 
son are the same—they will be more careful how they place power 
base and incapable hands. In their nomination to office, they will not 
point to the exercise of authority as to a pitiful job, but as to a holy fun 
tion; not according to their sordid, selfish interest, nor to their wanto 
Caprice, nor to their arbitrary will; but they will confer that pow. 
(which any man may well tremble to give or to receive) on those onl 
whom they may discern that predominant proportion of active virtu 
and wisdom, taken together and fitted to the charge, such as in the 
and inevitable mixed mass of human imperfections and infirmities is 
be found. 

When they are habitually convinced that no evil can be acceptable, 
either in the act or the permission, to Him whose essence is good, the 
will be better able to extirpate out of the minds of all magistrates, civil 
ecclesiastical, or military, anything that bears the least resemblance 
proud and lawless domination, 

But one of the first and most leading principles on which the com 
monwealth and the laws are consecrated is lest the temporary possessors 
and life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have received from t 





their pleasure the whole original fabric of their society: hazarding to 
leave to those who come after them a ruin instead of an habitation—and 
teaching these successors as little to respect their contrivances as they 
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tranquility, from the:disorders of a factious clergy, if it-were made 
end upon any. other than the. crown. They: therefore made: their 
ch, like their king and their nobility, independent. 
From the united considerations of religion and-constitutional policy, 

a their opinion ofa duty to make a sure provision for the consolation 
he feeble and the instruction of the ignorant, they have incorporated 
identified the estate of the Church with the mass of private property, 
hich the state is not the proprietor, either for use or: dominion, but 
guardian only and the regulator... i 

The Christian statesmen of this land would, indeed, first provide for 
multitude, because it is the multitude, and is therefore, as such, the first 
‘object in the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions. They: have 
en taught that the circumstances of the Gospel’s being preached to the 
poor was one of the great tests of its true mission, They think, therefore, 
hat those do not believe it who do not take care it should be preached 
the poor. But as they know that charity is not confined to any one de+ 
ription, but ought to apply itself to. all men who have wants, they ie 
science and literature, as the order of Providence should successively pı ee of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the eee o! 
duce them. And after all, with this Gothic and monkish education, the miserable great: =.. a pe 

such it is in the groundwork,) we may put in our claim to as ample and The English people are satisfied, that to great the iar T 
as early a share in all the improvements in science, in arts, and in lit ligion are as necessary as its instructions. T ey, too, are among 

ture, which have illuminated and adorned the modern world, as ppy. They feel personal pain and domestic a ui A an 
other nation in Europe: we think one main cause of this improveme The people of England know: how little : eee a. is = 
was our not despising the patrimony of knowledge which was left us religion are likely to: have with the wealthy an ae : g = 
our forefathers. ing, and how much less with the newly fortunate, if they appear i 
manner no way assorted to those with whom they must associate, and 
over whom they must even exercise, in some: cases, something like an au- 
thority. What must they think of that.body of teachers, if they see it inno 
part above. the establishment: of their domestic servants? If the poverty 
were voluntary, there might be some difference, Strong instances of self- 


they visit other countries, instead of old domestics whom we have 
as governors to principal men from other parts, three fourths. 
who go abroad with our young nobility and gentlemen are eccl 
not as austere masters; notas- mere followers; but ‘as friends and co r 
ions of a graver character, and not seldom persons as well born as | 
selves. With them, as relations, they most commonly keep up a 
connection through life. By this connection we conceive that we atta 
our gentlemen to the Church; and we liberalize the Church by an i 
course with the leading characters of the country. a : 
So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical modes and fashions 
institution, that very little alteration has been made in them since 
fourteenth or fifteenth century: adhering in’ this particular, as in all thi 
else, to our old settled maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart fro 
antiquity. We found these old institutions; on the whole, favorab 
morality and discipline; and we thought they were susceptible of ame 
ment, without altering the ground. We thought that they were capable 
receiving and meliorating, and above all of preserving, the accessions 






est of the whole to what they trust no part of their civil or mili 
public service—that is, to the unsteady and precarious contribution 
individuals. They go further. Théy certainly never have suffered, and 
never will suffer, the fixed estate of the Church to be converted into 
pension, to depend on the Treasury, and to be delayed, withheld 
perhaps to be extinguished by fiscal difficulties: which: difficulties. 
sometimes be pretended for political purposes, and are in fact oi 
brought on by the extravagance, negligence, and rapacity of politici 
The people of England think that they have constitutional motives, 
well as religious, against any project of turning their independent cle 
into ecclesiastical pensioners of state. They tremble for their liberty, 
the influence of a clergy dependent on the crown; they tremble for 


ass of any description of men are but men, and their poverty cannot be 
luntary, that disrespect which attends upon. all lay poverty will not de~ 
part from the ecclesiastical. Our provident Constitution has. therefore 
taken care that those who are to instruct presumptuous ignorance, those 
who are to be censors over insolent vice, should neither incur their con- 
tempt nor live-upon their alms; nor will it tempt the rich to a neglect of 
the true medicine of their minds. For these reasons, whilst we provide 
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first for the poor, and with a parental solicitude, we have not relegated 
religion (like something we were ashamed to:show) to obscure munici 
palities or rustic villages, No! we will have her to exalt her mitred fror 
in courts and parliaments. We. will have her mixed throughout the whol 
mass of life, and blended: with all the classes. of society. The people ol 
England will show tothe haughty potentates of the world, and to thei 
talking sophisters, that a free, a generous, an informed nation honors th 
high magistrates: of its. Church; that it will not suffer the insolence 
wealth and titles, or any other species of proud pretension, to look down 
with scorn upon what. they look up to with reverence, nor. presume 
trample on that acquired personal nobility which they intend always. 
be, and which: often is, the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the re 
ward?) of learning, piety, and* virtue. They can see, without pain 
grudging, an archbishop: precede a duke. They can see a bishop o 
Durham or a bishop of Winchester in possession of ten thousand pounds 
a year, and cannot conceive why it is in worse hands than estates to th 
lke:amount:in the hands of this earl or that squire; although it may 
true that: so many dogs and-horses are not-kept by the former, and 
with the victuals which ought to nourish the children of the: people. 
true, the whole..Church- revenue: is not:always employed, and to 
shilling, in:charity; nor perhaps:ought it; but something is. generally 
employed. It is better to: cherish virtue.and humanity, by leaving muc 
free will, even with some loss to the object, than to attempt to make n 
mere machines and instruments of a political benevolence. The world 
the whole will gain by.a liberty without which virtue cannot exist. , 
In: this state of real, though: not always perceived, warfare betwee 

the noble ancient landed ‘interest and the new moneyed interest, th 
greatest, because the most applicable, strength was in the hands of the la 
ter. The moneyed interest is:in its nature more ready ‘for any adventure 
and its possessors more disposed to new enterprises of any kind. Being of 
a recent acquisition, it falls in more naturally with any novelties. It 
therefore the kind of wealth which willbe resorted to by all who wish 
for change. 
Along with the moneyed interest, a new description of men had 
grown up, with whom that interest’ soon formed: a close and marke 
union: I mean the political: men of letters. Men of letters, fond of distin 
guishing themselves, are rarely averse to innovation. Since the decline o 
the life: and :greatness of Louis the Fourteenth, they were-not so muc 
cultivated -either-by him; or: by the Regent, or the» successors to th 


wn; nor were they engaged to the court by favors and emoluments so 
systematically as during the splendid period of that ostentatious and not 
impolitic reign. What they lost in the old court protection they endea- 
vored to make up by joining in a sort of incorporation of their own; to 
which the two academies of France, and afterwards the vast undertaking 
of the Encyclopaedia, carried on by a society of these gentlemen, did not 
a little contribute. 

_ The literary cabal had some years ago formed something like a reg- 
ular plan for the destruction of the Christian religion. This object they 
pursued with a degree of zeal which hitherto had been discovered only 
in the propagators of some system of piety. They were possessed with'a 
spirit of proselytism in the most fanatical degree—and from thence, by 
an easy progress, with the spirit of persecution according to their means. 
What was not to be done towards their great end by any direct or im- 
ediate act might be wrought by a longer process through the medium 
f opinion. To command that opinion, the first step is to establish a do- 
minion over those who direct it. They contrived to possess themselves, 
with great method and perseverance, of all the avenues to literary fame. 
Many of them, indeed, stood high in the ranks of literature’and science. 
"he world had done them justice, and in favor of general talents forgave 
he evil tendency of their peculiar principles. This was true liberality; 
vhich they returned by endeavoring to confine the reputation of sense, 
arning, and taste to themselves or their followers: I-will venture to. say 
at this narrow, exclusive spirit has not been less prejudicial to literature 
and to taste than to morals and true philosophy. These atheistical: fathers 
ave a bigotry of their own; and they have learnt to talk against monks 
with the spirit of a monk; But in some things they are men of the world. 
The resources of intrigue are called in to supply the defects of argument 
and wit. To this system of literary monopoly was joined an unremitting 
industry to blacken and discredit in every way, and by every means, all 
those who did not hold to their faction. To those who have observed the 
spirit of their conduct it has long been clear that nothing was wanted but 
the power of carrying the intolerance of the tongue and of the pen into 
a persecution which would strike at property, liberty, and life. 

The desultory and faint persecution carried on against them, more 
from compliance with form and decency than with: serious resentment, 
neither weakened their strength nor relaxed their efforts. The issue of the 
Thole. was, that, what with opposition, and what with ‘success, a: violent 
and malignant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the world, had taken 
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ts comparatively. recent, invidious, and: contracted ‘by a-decried and 
bverted government. «x 

_ When all the frauds, impostures, violences, rapines; burnings, mur- 
ers, confiscations, compulsory paper currencies; and every. description 
f tyranny and cruelty.employed to bring about-and to. uphold this Rey- 
lution have their natural effect, that is, to shock the moral sentiments of 
all virtuous and sober minds, the abettors of this philosophic system im- 
nediately strain their throats in a.declamation against the old’monarchi- 
al government of France: When they have rendered that deposed power 
sufficiently black, they then proceed in argument, as if all those who dis- 
approve of their new: abuses. must. of course be: partisans of the old—that 
those who reprobate their crude and violent schemes of liberty ought to 
be treated as advocates for servitude, 1.admit that: their necessities do 
compel them to this base and contemptible fraud. Nothing can:reconcile 
men to their proceedings and projects but: the supposition that there is 
no third option between them and some tyranny as odious as can be fur- 
nished by the records of history or by the invention of poets. This prat- 
tling of theirs hardly deserves the name of sophistry. It is nothing but 
plain impudence. Have these gentlemen never heard, in the whole circle 
of the worlds of theory and practice, of anything between the despotism 
of the monarch and the despotism of the multitude? Have they never 
heard of a monarchy directed by: laws, controlled:and balanced by the 
great hereditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation; and both again 
controlled by a judicious check from the reason:and feeling of the peo- 
ple at large, acting by a suitable and permanent organ? Is it, then; impos- 
sible that a man may be found who, without criminal ill intention or 
pitiable absurdity, shall prefer such a mixed and tempered: government to 
either of the extremes—and who may repute that-nation to. be destitute 
of all wisdom and of all virtue, which, having in its choice :to obtain such 
a government: with ease, or rather. to confirm it when-actually possessed, 
thought proper to: commit a thousand crimes, and to:subject their coun- 
try toa thousand evils, in order to avoid it? Is it, then; a truth so univer- 
sally acknowledged, ‘that a pure democracy. is the only: tolerable: form 
into which human society can be thrown, that a man is not permitted to 
hesitate about its merits, without the suspicion of being a friend to 
tyranny, that is, of being a foe.to- mankind? 
Edo not know under what description:to class the present ruling 
authority in France. It affects to be a pure democracy, though I think it 


an entire possession of their minds; and: rendered their whole co 
tion, which otherwise would have been pleasing and instructive, perfe 
disgusting. A spirit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism pervaded all 
thoughts, words, and actions. And as controversial zeal soon turns 
thoughts on force, they began to insinuate themselves into a correspon- 
dence with foreign princes—in hopes, through their authority; which 
first they flattered, they might bring about the changes they had in vie 
To them it was indifferent whether these changes were to be accom 
plished by the thunderbolt of despotism or by the earthquake of popular 
commotion. The correspondence between this cabal and the late king o 
Prussia will throw no small light upon the spirit of all their proceedings 
For the same purpose for which they intrigued with princes, they culti 
vated, in a distinguished manner, the moneyed interest of France; an 
partly through the means furnished by those whose peculiar offices gave 
them the most extensive and certain means of communication, they 
carefully occupied all the avenues to opinion, 

Writers, especially when they act in a body and with one direction 
have great influence on the public mind; the alliance, therefore, of these 
writers with the moneyed interest had no small effect in removing the 
popular odium and envy which attended that species of wealth, These 
writers, like the propagators of all novelties, pretended to a great zeal fo 
the poor and the lower orders, whilst in their satires they rendered hate 
ful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, of nobility, and of priest 
hood. They became a sort of demagogues. They served as a link to unite, 
in favor of one object, obnoxious wealth to restless and desperate 
poverty. 
As these two kinds of men appear principal leaders in all the lat 
transactions, their junction and politics will serve to account, not upon 
any principles of law or of policy, but as a cause, for the general fury with 
which all the landed property of ecclesiastical corporations has been at- 
tacked, and the great care which, contrary to their pretended principles 
has been taken of a moneyed interest originating from the authority o 
the crown. All the envy against wealth and power was artificially directed 
against other descriptions of riches. On what other principle than that 
which I have stated can we account for an appearance so extraordinar 
and unnatural as that of the ecclesiastical possessions, which had stood 
many successions of ages and shocks of civil violences, and were guarded 
at once by justice and by prejudice, being applied to the paymien 
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of absolute: necessity the whole fabric should: be at once: pulled down, 
and the area cleared for the erection of a theoretic, experimental edifice 
in its place? All France was of a different opinion in the beginning of the 
year 1789. The instructions to the representatives to the States~General, 
m every district in that kingdom, were filled with projects for the ref- 
rmation of that government, without the remotest suggestion of.a de- 
ign to destroy it. Had such a design been then even insinuated, I believe 
re would have been but one voice, and that voice for rejecting it with 
orn and horror. Men have been sometimes led by degrees, sometimes 
hurried, into things of which, if they could have seen the whole: to- 
gether, they never would have permitted the most remote approach. 
‘When those instructions were given, there was no question but. that 
buses existed, and that they demanded a reform: nor is there now. In the 
interval between the instructions and the Revolution things changed 
their shape; and in consequence of that change, the true question. at pres- 
‘ent is, whether those who would have reformed or those who have de- 
troyed are in the right. 
To hear some men speak of the late monarchy of France, you would 
magine that they were talking of Persia bleeding under the ferocious 
sword of Thamas Kouli Khan—or at least describing the barbarous anar- 
chic despotism of Turkey, where the finest countries in the most genial 
climates in the world are wasted by peace more than any countries have 
_ been worried: by war, where arts are unknown, where manufactures lan- 
- guish, where science is extinguished, where agriculture decays, where the 
‘human race itself melts away and perishes under the eye of the observer. 
a aiccteditacerrong ander muled counties: Was this the case of France? I have no way of determining the question 
Iasi eine) eeen d he ai i eprived of all external conso- but by a reference to facts. Facts do not support this resemblance. Along 
their whole ae mankind, overpowered by a conspiracy o with much evil, there is some good in monarchy itself; and some correc- 
Your Bovenenent it E A ouish “i oo. tive to its evil from religion, from laws, from manners, from opinions, the 
stad he bekofth rance, though usually, and 1 think justly, French monarchy must have received, which rendered it (though by no 
P e best of the unqualified or ill-qualified monarchies, was still means a free, and therefore by no means a good constitution) a despotism 
of abuses. These abuses accumulated in a length of time, as they must a ther in: appearance than in reality. ... 
cumulate in every monarchy not under the constant inspection of a p Indeed, when I consider. the face of the kingdom of France, the 
ular representative. I am no stranger to the faults and defects of the multitude and opulence of her cities, the useful magnificence of her spa- 
subvert ed government of France; and I think I am not inclined by nature cious high-roads and bridges, the opportunity of her artificial: canals and 
or policy to make a panegyric upon anything which is a just and natural navigations opening the conveniences of maritime communication 
object if censure. But the question is not now of the vices of tha through a solid continent of so immense an extent—when I turn my 
ener Ys as of its existence: Is it, then, true, that the French goyen- eyes to the stupendous works of her ports and harbors, and to her whole 
ent was such as to be incapable or undeserving of reform, so that it was naval apparatus, whether for war or trade—when I bring before my view 


But for the present I admit it to be a contrivance of the nature and eff 
of what it pretends to. I. reprobate no form of government merely upon 
abstract: principles. There may be situations in which the purely dem 
cratic form will become necessary. There may be some. (very few, and 
very particularly circumstanced) where it would be clearly desirable. This 
I do not take to be the case of France, or of any other great: country, 
til now, we have seen no examples of considerable democracies. The 
cients were better acquainted with them. Not being wholly unread 
the authors who had seen the most of those constitutions, and who t 
understood them, I cannot help concurring with their opinion, that an 
absolute democracy no more than absolute monarchy is to be reckoned 
among the legitimate forms of government: They think it rather the co 
ruption and degeneracy than the sound constitution of a republic. If I 
recollect rightly, Aristotle observes, that a democracy has many striking 
points of resemblance with a tyranny. Of this I am certain; that in a 
democracy: the majority of the citizens is:capable of exercising the most 
cruel -oppressions upon the majority, whenever strong divisions. prevail ir 
that kind of polity, as they. often: must—and. that: oppression of the : 
nority. will. extend to. far: greater numbers, and will-be carried-on with 
much greater fury,.than can almost ever be apprehended. from the do- 
minion of a single sceptre; In such:a popular persecution, individual suf- 
ferers.are-in.a much more deplorable condition than in any. other. Under 
a cruel prince they have the balmy compassion of mankind to assuage 
the smart of their wounds, they have: the plaudits of the people. to ani 
mate their generous: constancy under their sufferings: but those who are 
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the dreadful exigence in which morality submits to the suspension of its 
own rules in favor of its own principles, might turn aside whilst fraud 
and violence were accomplishing the destruction of a pretended nobility, 
which disgraced, whilst it persecuted, human nature. The persons most 
bhorrent from blood and treason and arbitrary confiscation might re- 
main silent spectators of this civil war between’the vices: 
_ But did the privileged nobility who met under the king’s precept at 
Versailles in 1789, or their constituents, deserve to be looked on as the 
Nayres or Mamelukes of this age, or as the Orsini and Vitelli of ancient 
times? If I had then asked the question, I should have passed for a mad- 
man, What have they since done, that they were to be driven into exile, 
that their persons should be hunted about, mangled, and tortured, their 
families dispersed, their houses laid in ashes, and that their order should 
_be abolished, and the memory of it, if possible, extinguished, by ordain- 
ing them to change the very names by which they were usually known? 
Read their instructions to their representatives. They breathe the spirit of 
berty as warmly, and they recommend reformation as strongly, as any 
ther order. Their privileges relative to contribution were voluntarily 
surrendered; as the king, from the beginning, surrendered all pretence to 
right of taxation. Upon a free constitution there was but one opinion 
in France. The absolute monarchy was at an end, It breathed its last with- 
out a groan, without struggle, without convulsion. All the struggle, all the 
_ dissension, arose afterwards, upon the preference of a despotic democracy 
to a government of reciprocal control. The triumph of the victorious 
arty was over the principles of a British Constitutionis: 
I do not:pretend to know: France:as correctly as: some others; but I 
have endeavored through my whole life to make myself acquainted with 
human nature—otherwise I should be unfit to take even my humble part 
n the service of mankind. In that study I could not pass by a vast portion 
f our nature as it appeared modified in a country but twenty-four miles 
from the shore of this island. On my best observation, compared with my 
best inquiries, I found your nobility for the greater part composed of 
en of a high spirit, and of a delicate sense of honor, both with regard to 
hemselves. individually, and with regard to their whole corps, over 
vhom they kept, beyond what is common in other countries, a censorial 
eye, They were tolerably well bred; very officious, humane, and: hos- 
itable; in their conversation frank and open; with a good military. tone; 
reasonably. tinctured. with literature, particularly of the authors in 
ir own language. Many had pretensions far above this description. ... 


the number of her fortifications, constructed with so bold and master! 
skill, and made’ and: maintained: at'so prodigious a charge, presenting 
armed front and impenetrable barrier to her enemies upon every side 
when I recollect how very small'a part of that extensive region is wi 
out cultivation, and to what complete perfection the culture of many 
the best productions of the earth have been brought in France—whe: 
reflect on the excellence of her manufactures and fabrics, second to none 
but ours, and in some particulars not seconé—when I contemplate th 
grand foundations of charity, public and private—when I survey the state 
of all the arts that’ beautify and polish life—when I reckon the men sh 
has bred for extending her fame in war, her able statesmen, the multitud 
of her profound lawyersand theologians, her philosophers, her critics 
her historians and antiquaries, her poets and ‘her orators, sacred and pro- 
fané—I behold in all this something which awes: and commands th 
imagination, which checks the mind on the’brink of precipitate and in: 
discriminate censure, and which demands that we should very serioush 
examine what and how great are the latent vices that could authorize us 
at once to level sò spacious a fabric with the ground. I do not recognize 
in this view of things the despotism of Turkey. Nor do I discern the char 
acter of a government that has been on the whole so oppressive, or s 
corrupt, or so negligent, as to be utterly: unfit for all reformation. I must 
think sucha government well deserved to have its excellences height 
ened, its faults corrected, and its capacities improved into a British Con 
stitution... 

The advocates for this Revolution; not satisfied with exaggeratin 
the vices of their ancient government, strike at the fame of their coun 
itself; by painting almost ‘all that could: have attracted the attention | 
strangers, I méan their nobility and their clergy, as objects of horror, 
this were only'a libel; there had not been much in it. But it has practica 
consequences. Had your nobility and gentry, who formed the great body 
of your landed men and the whole of your military officers, resembled 
those of Germany, at the period when the Hanse towns were necessi- 
tated to confederate against the nobles in defence of their property—had 
they been like the Orsini and Vitelli in Italy, who used to sally from th 
fortified dens:to rob the trader and traveller—had they been such 
Mamelukes in Egypt, or the Nayres on the coast of Malabar—I do 
that too critical an inquiry might not be advisable into the means of fi 
ing the world:from-such a nuisance. The statues of Equity and Mi 
might be veiled:for'a moment: The tenderest minds, confounded 
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As:to their behavior to the inferior: classes, they appeared to m 
comport themselves towards them:with good-nature, and with som 
thing more nearly approaching to familiarity than is generally practise 
‘with us in the-intercourse between the higher and lower ranks of life 
strike any. person, even: in- the most abject condition, was: a thing 
manner unknown, and would: be highly disgraceful: Instances of oth 
ill-treatment of the humble part:of the community were rare; and as 
attacks made upon the property or the personal liberty of the commo: 
Inever heard of any whatsoever from them—nor, whilst the laws were 
vigor under the ancient government, would such tyranny in subje 
have. been: permitted. As men’ of landed estates, I-had no fault to fin 

with. their conduct, though much to: reprehend, and» much to. wish 
changed, in many of the old tenures. Where the letting of their land 
by:rent,:I could not discover that their agreements with their farm 
were oppressive; nor when they were in partnership with the farmer, as 
often was the case, have I heard that they had taken the lion’s share. T 
proportions seemed not inequitable. There might be exceptions, but c 
tainly they were exceptions only: I have no reason to believe that in 
respects the landed noblesse of France were worse than the lande 
try. .of this. country—certainly inno respect more vexatious th 
landholders, not noble, of their own nation. In cities the nobility ha 
manner of power; in the country very little. You know, Sir, that mu 
the civil government, and the police in the most essential parts, was n 
in the hands of that nobility which presents itself first to our conside! 
tion. The- revenue, the system and collection of which were: the most 
grievous parts of the French government, was not administered by the 
men of the sword; nor-were they answerable for the vices of its principle 
or the: vexations, where any such existed, in its management. 

Denying, as I am well warranted todo, that the nobility had any 
considerable share in the oppression of the people; in cases in which real 
oppression existed, | am ready to:admit that they were not without con- 
siderable: faults.and errors. ‘A foolish imitation: of the worst part of 
manners of England, which ‘impaired: their natural character, withou 
substituting in:its:place what perhaps they meant to copy, has certain) 
rendered. them worse than formerly they were. Habitual dissoluteness o 
manners, continued beyond the pardonable period of life, was more 
common amongst them: than it is with us; and:it:reigned with the les 
hope. of remedy, though possibly with something of less mischief, by be- 
ing covered-with more exterior decorum. They: countenanced too mu 


at licentious philosophy which has helped to bring on their ruin, 
here was another error amongst them more fatal. Those of the com- 
‘mons who approached to or exceeded many of the nobility in point of 
ealth were not fully admitted to the rank and estimation which wealth, 
n reason and good policy, ought to bestow in every country—though I 
k not equally with that of other nobility. The two kinds of aristoc- 
cy were too punctiliously kept asunder: less so, however, than in Ger- 
many and some other nations: 

This separation, as I have already taken the liberty of suggesting to 
ou, | conceive to be one principal cause of the destruction of the old 
obility. The military, particularly, was too exclusively reserved for men 
family. But, after all, this was an error of opinion, which a conflicting 
opinion would have rectified. A permanent Assembly, in’ which the 
‘commons had their share of power, would soon abolish whatever was 
‘too invidious and insulting in these distinctions; and even the faults 
in the morals of the nobility would have been probably corrected, by the 
“greater varieties of occupation and pursuit to which a constitution by or- 
ders would have given rise. 

All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be a mere work of 
To be honored and even privileged by the laws, opinions, and invet- 
ate usages of our country, growing out of the prejudice of ages, has 
nothing to provoke horror and indignation in any man. Even to be too 
enacious of those privileges is not absolutely a crime. The strong strug- 
gle in every individual to preserve possession of what he has found to 
elong to him, and to distinguish him, is one of the securities against in- 
ustice and despotism implanted in our nature. It operates as an instinct 
to secure property, and to preserve communities in a settled state. What is 
there to shock in this? Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. 
It is the Corinthian capital of polished society. . .. It is, indeed, one sign 
ofa liberal and benevolent mind to incline to it with some sort of partial 
propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in his own heart, who wishes 
to level all the artificial institutions which have been adopted for giving 
a body to opinion and permanence to fugitive esteem. It is a sour, malig- 
~ nant, envious disposition, without taste for the reality, or for any image or 
_ representation of virtue, that sees with joy the unmerited fall of what had 
long flourished in splendor and in honor. I do not like to see anything 
destroyed, any void produced in society, any ruin on the face of the land. 
It was therefore with no disappointment or dissatisfaction that my in- 
quiries and observations did not present to me any incorrigible vices in 
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r may, at their discretion, practise or preach any: mode of religion:or 
gion that they please: I-do not yet:see what the jurisdiction of bish- 
s over their subordinates is to be, or whether they are to have any jur- 
iction at all. 

__ In short, Sir, it seems to me that this new ecclesiastical establishment 
ntended ‘only to bè temporary, and preparatory to the utter-abolition, 
ander any of its forms, of the Christian religion, whenever the minds of 
men are prepared for this last stroke against it by the accomplishment of 
the plan for bringing its ministers into universal contempt. They who 
will not believe that the philosophical fanatics who guide in these mat- 
ers have long entertained such a design are utterly ignorant of their 
haracter and proceedings. These enthusiasts do not scruple to avow their 
pinion, that a state can subsist without any religion better than with 
ne, and that they are able to supply the place of any good which may be 
in it by a project of their own—namely, by a sort of education they have 
magined, founded in a knowledge of the physical wants of men, pro- 
ressively carried to an enlightened self-interest, which, when well.un- 
lerstood, they tell us, will identify with an interest more enlarged and 


the noblesse of France, or any abuse which could not be removed | 
reform very short of abolition. Your noblesse did not deserve P 
ment; but to degrade is to punish. 

It was with the same satisfaction I found that the result of my 
quiry concerning your clergy was not dissimilar. It is no soothing n 
to my ears, that great bodies of men are incurably corrupt. It is not 
much credulity I listen to any, when they speak evil of those whom th 
are going to plunder. I rather suspect that vices are feigned or exagger- 
ated, when profit is looked for in their punishment. An enemy is a bad 
witness; a robber isa worse. Vices and abuses there were undoubtedly 
that order, and must be. It was:an old establishment, and not frequen 
revised, But I saw no crimes in the individuals that merited confiscati 
of their substance, nor those cruel insults and degradations, and that 
natural persecution, which have been substituted in the place of meli 
rating regulation. . 

But the preset ruling power has shown a disposition only to oe 
der the Church. It has punished all prelates: which is to favor the vicio! 
at least in point of reputation. It has made a degrading pensionary esta 

‘lishment, to which no man of liberal ideas or liberal condition will d 
tine his children. It must settle into the lowest classes of the people. 
with you the inferior clergy are not numerous enough for their duties, as 
these duties are beyond measure minute and toilsome, as you have left no 
middle classes of clergy at their ease, in future nothing of science or er 
dition can exist in the Gallican Church. To complete the project, witho 
the least attention to the rights of patrons, the Assembly has provided in 
future an elective clergy: an arrangement which will drive out of th 
clerical profession all men of sobriety, all who can pretend to indepen- 
dence in their function or their conduct—and which will throw the 
whole direction of the public mind into the hands of a set of licentious, 
bold, crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of such condition and such 
habits of life as will make their contemptible pensions (in comparison of 
which the stipend of an exciseman is lucrative and honorable) an object 
of low and illiberal intrigue. Those officers whom they still call bishops 
are to be elected to a provision comparatively mean, through the same 
arts, (that is, electioneering arts,) by men of all religious tenets that ; 
known or can be invented. The new lawgivers have not ascertained any- 
thing whatsoever concerning their qualifications, relative either to do: 
trine or to morals, no more than they have done with regard to 
subordinate clergy; nor does it appear but that both the higher and tl 


Those of you who have robbed the clergy think that they shall eas- 
ily reconcile their conduct to all Protestant nations, because the clergy 
whom they have thus plundered, degraded, and given over to:mockery 
_and scorn, are of the Roman Catholic, that is, of their own pretended: per- 
uasion. T have no doubt that some miserable bigots will be found here as 
well as elsewhere, who hate’sects and parties different from their own 
‘more than they love the substance of religion, and who. are more angry 
with those who differ: from them in their particular plans and: systems 
than displeased with those who: attack: the foundation of our common 
hope. These men will write and speak on the subject:in the. manner that 
_is to be expected from their temper and character... 

The teachers who reformed our religion in England bore no sort of 
‘resemblance to your present reforming doctors in Paris. Perhaps they 
were (like those whom they opposed) rather more than could be wished 
nder the influence: of'a-party spirit; but they were most sincere believ- 
ers; men of the most fervent and exalted piety; ready to die (as some of 
hem did die) like true heroes in’ defence of their- particular. ideas of 
Christianity—as they would with equal fortitude;:and more cheerfully, 
r that stock of general truth for the branches of which they contended 
with their blood. These men would have disavowed with horror those 
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wretches who: claimed a.fellowship with them upon.no. other titles 
those of their having pillaged: the persons: with: whom. they main 
controversies, and. their having: despised the common religion, fo 
purity. of which they exerted themselves with a zeal which unequivoc 
bespoke. their highest: reverence for the substance. of that system wh 
they wished to reform. Many of their descendants have retained the sa 
zeal, but. (as less engaged in conflict): with more moderation. They do not 
forget that justice and mercy are substantial parts of religion. Impio 
men do not recommend themselves to. their.communion by iniquity 
cruelty towards any description of their fellow-creatures. ... 


epresentative of the general sentiment of the people of England, as any 
on amongst them can be of the ideas of his own party. 

The French Revolution can have no: connection with the objects of 
any parties in England formed before the period of that event, unless 
they choose to-imitate:any of its acts, or to consolidate any. principles of 
that Revolution with their own opinions. The French Revolution is:no 
part of their original contract... ... But if any considerable number of 
ritish subjects, taking a factious interest in the proceedings of France, 
begin publicly to incorporate themselves for the subversion:.of nothing 
short of the whole Constitution of this kingdom—to incorporate them- 
selves for the utter overthrow of the body of its laws, civil and. ecclesias- 
tical, and with them of the whole system-of its manners, in favor of the 
new Constitution and: of the modern: usages of the French nation—I 
think no party principle could bind the author not to express ‘his senti- 
ments strongly against such a faction... 

He had undertaken to demonstrate, by arguments which he thought 
could not be refuted, and by documents which he was sure could not be 
denied, that no comparison was to be made between the British govern- 
‘ment and the French usurpation.—That they who endeavored madly to 
‘compare them were by no means making the comparison of one good 
system with another good system, which varied only in local’ and cir- 
_cumstantial differences; much less that they were holding out to us a su- 
perior pattern of legal liberty, which we might substitute ‘in the place of 
our old, and, as they describe it, superannuated Constitution. He meant 
to demonstrate that the French scheme was not a comparative good, but 
a positive evil—That the question did not at all-turn, as it had been 
stated, on a parallel between a monarchy anda republic. He denied that 
the present scheme of things in France did at all deserve the respectable 
name of a republic: he had therefore no. comparison between monarchies 
and republics to:make,—That what was done:in France was a wild at- 
tempt to methodize anarchy, to perpetuate and fix disorder. . .. 

The excellencies of the British Constitution had: already exercised 
and exhausted the talents of the best thinkers and: the most: eloquent 
_writers and speakers that the world ever saw. But in the present ‘case a 
system declared to be far better, and which certainly:is much newer, (to 
restless and unstable minds no small recommendation,) was held out to 
the admiration of the good people of England. In that: case it was surely 
thought proper for those who had far other thoughts: of the French 


An Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs 


In the several years before the execution of Louis XVI in January 1793 and 
before the Reign of Terror and the revolutionary mob violence of 1793 and 1794, 
Burke stood virtually alone in. his indictment of the Jacobins as evil incarnate, As 
Fox. described: the new French. Constitution as “the most stupendous. and glorious 
edifice of liberty which had been erected on the foundation of human integrity in 
any time or country,” Burke insisted that he alone stood for the “old Whig” prin- 
ciples of the 1688 Glorious Revolution, while Fox and others were seduced by 
the “New Whig” ideals of popular sovereignty. Burke made this case in this pam- 
phlet, published in: August.1791, which contains. some: of his. most imer 
philosophical speculations about the nature of society, 


IT IS CERTAINLY WELL for: Mr. Burke that there are impartial- men in the 
world. To them I address myself, pending the appeal which on his part is 
made from. the living to the dead, from the modern Whigs to the an. 
cients: 

I£ the party;had denied:his-doctrines:to:be:the current opinion 
the majority in the nation, they would have put the question on its tri 
issues... His: censurers will find, on the-trial, that the author is as faith 


